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SUMMARY BEST copy AVAILABLE 

The workshop on China featured several media displays as well as soae outside 
speakers. The program, which was held in June, was attended by 147 people. 

Highlights included a description of book publishing and library service by 
Raymond Tang, the Librarian of the East Asian Library at Berkeley; a slide presenta- 
tion on the changing focus in the arts in today's China by William Wu; and a survey 
of the present role of women and ^e family by Judy Merin. Ms. Mcrin's talk, which 
was accompanied by slides, also Included information on education and social condi- 
tions. All three speakers had recently visited China. 

A portion of the program was devoted to the needs of the Asian- American library 
population. Judy Yung and Stella Chan, past and present librariaiw of SFPL's Chine- 
town Branch, reported on their experiences in this area. The BARC »«iff was repre- 
sented by Johanna Coldschmid and Peggy O'Donnell who described other resources avail- 
able on China, and Gil McNamee Who surveyed the role of the U.S. Government vis a vis 
China. .Finally, Rick Doner of the Bay Area China Education Project outUned his 
organization's unique approach in training educators to teach about China. In addi- 
tlott^ aev^al films were shown that explored U.S. attitudes towards China, and con- 
ditions there today. 
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Weleoae to our program. Uhat we tried to do Is not only cover what is happening 
in China tod^» although that was the main focus of our program, but just generally 
books and items that may be of interest both to Chinese-^itoericans in this country and 
Americans interested in what's happening in China generally. Well, anybody who's read 
about ChHtia knows that it's fantastically large and Impossible to cover briefly, but 
we hope to highlight a few of these trends and issues for you today. 

To start off our program this morning we have with us Judy Yung who until Just a 
few months . ago was a librarian here at San Francisco Public Library. She was a libra* 
rian at Chinatown Branch. She's now decided to try a n&u career as a Journalist, . and 
she's with the community Chinese-American paper here in San Francisco, East Af est ^ and 
she's going to start off our program this coming. Judy. 

KEEPING UP WITH THE GROWING INTEREST IN CHINA 

Judy Yung 

On a current basis I'm Associate Editor of East/Vest Newspaper, so maybe I could 
Just mention that so you'll know what perspective I'm taking in talking about keeping 
wp with the interest in China today. The newspaper comes out weekly, and this is what 
it looks like. This is the Chinese section. We have 2 sections. It's a bilingual 
paper. Half of it's in Chinese, and the other half is in English. The paper does not. 
aim to be a pro China or a pro Nationalist Taiwan paper. What we try to do is talk 
about community issues of interest to the Chinese-American conminity. We do have arti- 
cles on China, as well as on Nationalist China. We feel that some of the disagreements 
in the Chinese conmunity about China versus Taiwan have divided the community and caused 
a lot of conflicts. That question should be settled between China and Taiwan, not in 
Chinatown. So our main focxis is to talk about conmunity issues. 

I was at the Chinatown Branch Library for about: 3 years prior to going to work fot 
EoBt/Veat, One of the things that happened while I was at Chinatown Branch was Presi- 
dent Nixon's visit to China. I felt at that time that that was the high point as far 
as the relations between the United States and China. The interest that came from 
this visit, the whole recognition that was accorded to a quarter of mankind, China, as 
well as the Chinese-Americans here - it's Just fantastic. It's probably a totally por 
lltlcal and diplomatic move, but the effect on the people in the community here, as i(ir 
as their attention, and their under s tending, and their desire to understand so many 
people also I thought x^as fantastic. 

At the library, the kind of interest that we got caused us to look at the collec- 
tion we had* and thinking about what we could provide. I think one of the things tl^e 
library has to do is keep a couple steps ahead of the current Interests in your comouni- 
ties. After Nixon came back, all of a sudden there was this fantastic Interest in 
Oiina, not only in the country and people there, but also in all things Chinese. Mai^ 
of the demands for material was made by students. We were also Just getting a lot of 
people Interested in the subject of China, and this included non-Chinese as well as 
Chinese people. I think the effect on the community, on the Chinese in America was 
also fantastic. All of a sudden the community felt proud, and they wanted to know as 
much as they could about their own background, about this country that they had totally 
ignored for so long. 

People wanted to get books on the history of China, books on travel to China, 
things like art, cooking, the languager, religion, philosophy, medicine, acupuncture. 
These t^ere things that we were prepared to answer. These things were in our collection. 
But then you get into ether areas, such as "Well, we want to know about women and qhild 
care." The Women's Liberation Movement was going here, so they wanted to know abott 
the experience in China. They w^mted to know about education, literature and sports, . 
These are the kinds of things that we had not been keeping on top of, so these were 
topics that we had to start buying books at a very rapid pace. 

1 
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We got down to aubjccts that were totally impossible for us to h«mdle at the tine. 
Kids came in from school and said, "The teacher wants us to do something on the wild 
life in China today; where are the materials on that?" Or they said, "We have to do 
this map like we do for any other country, showing the key products, agriculture, cli- 
mate. There was not at that tlnsa ah atlas out. The world atlases had not had com- 
plete sections on China, tt was judt a vacuum. 

Peoplf wanted to know^ll about minorities in China, or the prison system, .or 
V^Xida bears. These are the kinds of things we Just couldn't handle. On common sut>- 
Jects we had some material, but not A.nough to satisfy the demand - things like Chinese 
music, the social life and customs, holidays, family relationships. They wanted this 
for ancient China as well as China today, like society in the 18th or 19th century as, 

compared to now. Oth^r kinds of subjects were costume, folk dancing, gaius auch aa»' ^ 

Mah Jong, theater and opera, mythology and astrology from the cultural aspect, kung fu. 
These are the kinds of requests we couldn't satisfy, and probably If we had been ahead 
of It, if we had kno-^n that this was coming, we could have tried to buy materials and 
prepared for this interest, but the other difficulty was that there was ao little avail* 
able at that time. 

Outside of Just China, the other kinds of demands we were getting at that time waa 
the interest in Asian-American studies, Chinese-Zjiierican studies, the history of the 
Chinese In America, the (ibineae-^erlcan community today. Part of that, I think, Jiist 
came from the whole Tliird World Rovcaent and the ethnic studies movement in schools. 
Bikt again, I think the visit to China also sparked interest in this area. Beyond that, 
we got Questions like, "E 3 you have anything on the Chinese community , in Puerto Rico?" 
Also pd the Chinese In Southeast Asia or In South Africa. And books just weren't being 
published In these areas. 

We: concentrated <in beefing up our collection in this area. We had a basic colleo- 
,U<m to start with, and I think that really helped. We Just started buying a lot of 
t>odk8 on China. There was a time lag problem. The publishing world vaa Just starting 
to get Into the publication of these books, and it takes forever to order a book and 
get it on the shelf. There was a problem of a flooded market. Then suddenly there was 
edi miich being produced. Pe;ople were coming back from China and writing about what they 
saw In China. Many people were duplicating the material, but the demand was so greet 
that I guess the pubUshing wdrld Just got saturated. That meant that we had to be 
very selective about what we b:;ught, because of limitations of budget as well as the 
amount of material that was available. wTust in terms of periodical articles after 
Nixon's visit, every magazine covered China after that. So if we didn't have it In 
book form, and people did want to read about it right there and then, we at least could 
refer them to those periodical articles. Then wa really beefed up our vertical file. 
We Just clipped as much as ve could from newspapers, and we had a lot of pamphlets. 

In terms of audio-visual materials, t7e really builu up our Chinese musical and 
language records collection. Through the iilm collection at SFPL, we had a series of, 
film previews in the Chlnatov;n Branch Library. We would look at films for 2 days, ' 
8 hours a day, because there ware ihat mny filffis coming out at that time. A lot 'of 
them were repeats, po wo did a lot of flln previewing and bought a lot of filw, some " 
of which you'll be aeclns today and r:or"orrcy. It was very hard to decide which fliSs " 
to buy, because of llcited budget nnd becav.sa xre wanted , to get the best films possible. 

In terms of programs, in addition to films, we had speakers. One of the ojcganlaa- 
tlons that's listed on one of your bibliocraphies is U.S. China and Friendship,, a good 
source to contact If you want to invite speakers for lectures or slide talks. They 
could recommend or provide you with speakers for programs. We did programs, and this 
Is another way to inform people and give them the information they want. 

We also discovered the resources in the Bay Area, so that we could at least refer ' 
the people onto other agencies or organizations. /U.S. China Friendship is one. . Then 
In the Bay Area there are a number of libraries that l^ave very good Chinese collections, 
such as UC Berkeley and Stanford. In SFPL a lot of questions were always referred to 
Chinatown Branch when I was there, and it's probably still happening. So it's good to 
know that there is a library that does have a smal^ special collection on China ^nd the 
Q Chinese community. 
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keep S^Joo^L^'Zr; '^''^ ^ "f*^"^ bookstores, and this Is one way you can 

Keep on top of what is coming out, because a lot of the publications are coJno fr«« 
the. presses that don't get reviewed in library oedie. So oneway ^ kipt uf SitJ ?? 
. vaa to Visit bookstores like China Books and PeriodicairorLth <i^r«•^^^ f I . 

tl,"t\tr everybody's Bookstore which is'JighrJn a^^^^^^ wh^t'^J^Ij'''"' ' 

had on the shelves and what ves moving at that time. ^ 
«h«m^<I!*?J/*' onphasize again that the library can 'play a very Important role, as was 

w ^^'^'^'J®® *»ave to keep up vith the interest. It's China right now Sorrow 
It wUl he something else, but we should have the material to pr^iSe f« S^. 

^fr^^^SSil - Thank you, Judy. Before we begin f econd speech this morning. I have 
wL^f^lf^^r! °i'8^»^i^«tion that I wasn't fa..ilar with, and I thought 1^ ^igSr 

be Interesting to many of you. It's the Chinese Librarians Association if 'a aLT 
be aS! Xl^""' ^"^'^^y'^- recruiting metiers . ^?hrI^:iSa?J;n ^^uld^U^e to 

reUti^J professional viewpoints, and proi^te and advance socJ^ 

I!hf^^^: J^^ ^P''''^^'' lectures cind provide retevant research Information for 
^5**^' cultural groups, associations and societies. They hope to establlahrAnnLr^ i-h 
the other neighborhood Chinese associations. establish rapport with 

toil«v^«i"?^ Yung mentioned, there is auch an interest in the role of women in China 

• 5eiSLTpor?iS*of''!if '"^'"'"'f '^^y generally, that I felt ve sioSld 
aevote a portion of the workshop to It. I thought it would be particularlv uaeful ±f 

''^''^Jl'^Tl / "^^"^^^ "^^^ the situation in ChSnl spSk tj TtoiaJ! 

• ? rVi happy that Judy Marin could join us. She's a teacher. Her particular 
l^^t^ "P'^-^^ «he has a special iSe^est "e 
women's movement. A year ago she and her husband did go to China. While she Ss there 

raa'ijs:: '^iirj": j%!°°^^*^ ^^^^^^ ^^^^^ - - bri:Jiyr:n5T«; 

WOMEN AND CHILD CARE IN CHINA 
Judy Merin 

I was in China for a month last year, and a month is really too short a oerlnd of 
tlm^ to get an in-depth viev of the role of women in China, huJvTe be^ s?ud^Je the 
history of the Woman's Liberation Movement, so I think I »ight be able S pJovWe^^S 
with some insights and certainly a good nuiaber of pictures Sat will give Jou at l^st 
a more concrete idea of what women are doing in China today. 

^!*'f'' Chinese women talk about themselves, the most important thing they brinR 
SSLi r ^T'.^^^ ^ traditl^nS position of wo^n In 

S^JcS'/thiSr.??^ l^^l '^"^^ ^ ^"^y ^^'^S way. IM Just like to read a poem 

U says: "^"^''^^'^^^ ^^=1-^- t^he traditional attitude towards women in China! 

Hotr se ! it is f:o be a woman. 
Nothing on earth is held ao cheap. 
Boyfs stand leaning at the door, 
Like gods fallen out of heaven. 
Their hearts braced before oceans. 
The wind and dust of a thousand miles. 
No one is glad when a girl is born. 
By her the family sets no store. 

^^y^"8 by Confucius. He said, "The woman with no talents is 
^ the one who has merit." I think you can see by these quotations thS women had a vJjy 
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JjLroJ'n^M« traditional Chinese society. They were, Vd say, the tnoBt oppressed 
group of people, and there was a great deal of oppression In the traditional Lo^!^o 
Hao Tj^ T«»g said that men In China suffered from 3 syst^ SraiSSJiv ! IcUm. 
,ciil authority the clan authority, and religious authorltj-^ 2o«n suSSeJ f r^i ' 
those 3, as as from the authority of .the husband. fiLentlUlv L. Si f««ff?l.i 
society, women had no rights at all. They had S^llgits t™«?; T^ey ze^JlT 
-scould^not work and could not maintain any kind of eclnomlc pS??^^! • ^ generally 
r'^f®*' suffered becaua*i of au arranged marriage system which Rave 

JS5ln^r^J^/V*^^%'' vSy^often\«SS^rri2ie5?I^ly 
^ tLT^J!*?; 1 often women were sold as slaves, either when they werTboJn, or 
*T ! 13, or in marriage. There was no real way of protesting this. " 

when CM^J'^JJJ^?'^^;'^ '"J'^^ ^ organl^^ women occurred In the 1930«9 and.AO's 

Communist Party left the cities and went into countryside and begaT 

w^S?^^K'**\r*^"- ^^^y ^e^llzed that unless they organized women^antS!^hty 
^tyX. .L^^^^ in making theli- revolution: So they wen^lLi^iSuieJ!^ 

?f or«iLrS™«'*?''^^ ^^'^^^ associations, they aSJuian 

ias If J^ti.uM^^?/^S* ^^^y thi^h doing 

was Ml institution they devciloj,ed ca.i.icJ the "speak Mtterness" meeting, ™» 

i.h«. I essentially get 2 thitigs out of these meetings. One is that in a wav , 

flSt^S! -k'^T^^*''/'^'** blttcr..ess of' the past. The/begSn tS tOk f^?"^^ 

stll tiTJSr ''^^ ti.ey....re suffering under the systim of land^ow^- 

WUn^^ir?S?Lr^S"' VoUt^'uil system, and the authorltj of the busbandrin 
S Sdfr2iL^^-ri%^^^^ '^-V^ « P««=*«« ^ At. They b«gw 

fet^J^ i!!""^^^ '^'^^^^ of e.^lolta£ion of women rather than iheU 

tatt 2 ^"U"!"^ ^Woth6r iiip..rfiai»t .iuncJ4Qn is that they learned how to 

-J;^ lcJS^^a%.u^^^ "^'^ participates e^ 

v«.i«^i*-!I?r?.f*^® f'T ^^^'^ oaetlngs and were mobilised to euppoet 

IS^S SJiri^v^** ^ Co...u.l,t. in tne war against Japan, in production SlSee, 

Se m^bS ^f^L al.v v<.. guerillas and Joined the milltaty, Uthow^b 

n^^^?^ ! A actuai7 f^^onf: i. ne soldiers was very small. Women^aleo 

M^fff' Comnunlsts took pa»,cr In Chl^a in 1949, they passed what was called the 
^^S'l?^ • and it outlawed what -.ley cciUd the buying and selling marriage. It 
for women. A woman who was divorcad or widc-.ed found it very difficult to rSrryT 
Hao Tunrsaldf changes, women still weren't equal in China. In 

l^^'*"^!*/*' ''^f necessary to give them [thafa women] equal equality to begin ■ 
With, but from there on, everything stiU remains to be done. The ttought 
cultije and customs, which brought China to where we found her, must dlf appear • 
and the thought, culture and customs of prolitarlan China, whiih d^s no^ef' 
exist, must appear. The Chinese woman roes not yet exist either among \he 
masses, but she is beginning to want to exist. And then, to llberatrwomen 
is not to manufacture washing machines , and to liberate their husbands is not 
to manufacture bicycles, but to build the Moscow subway. «" » « not 

What he meant by that was. that the liberation of both men and women in China is 
very tightly linked to the development of China, what the Chinese call socialist con- 
struction, Industrialization, modernization, and an equal distribution of the fruits 
of the work of the Chinese people to all the people in the land. 

The Women's Liberation Movement in China is very different from that in the Iftiited 
States. Rath6r than emphasising the idea that each woman should be free to develop her- 
o-lf end cultivate herself and not brs channelled, the Chinese tend to emphasize the idea 
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that each woman should be free to give her most for the people of China. Women, as well 
as men in China, are socialized to believe that the greatest goal of their lives Is to 
serve the people and to do for the entire society rather than to do Just for themselves. 

One thing I d like to emphasize is the fact that China is a very poor country, and 
you will see, particularly from the slides, by the countryside that the people don't 
have a very high living standard. But everyone is well fed in China today. There Is 
basic medical care available for everyone, and there is now primary education avalUble 

f^^f f ^^^^ t""^"^^* equivalent to high school. Is available in cities 

everywhere and is now beginning to be popularized in the countrysides. 

The position of women is very tightly linked to that process of economic develop- 
.ment, because it s in societies which have the lowest levels of technology where the 
difference in strength between men and women is most obvious. Once you begin to ret 
machines, women begin to become much more equal in terms of their ability to operate 
SS^rnfnKi^r:, particularly in agriculture, is done by hand with a great 

deal , of physical energy having to be expended, then women suffer as a result, because 
they cjnnpt do as heavy tasks, on the whole, as men can. This is a very fundamental' 
eqSrj2y^in?uS'iork!"^ still have not achieved in agriculture 

This is one thing I was very aware of when I was there last year, because the 
women s associations throu^^hout the country were conducting information campaigns to 
I'^l !° u?^^ -^'Ipf 5!?^^ P^y for equal work. They pointed 

a! L"^- Chinese agriculture has mechanized a great deal, it will be very difficult 
iL tT^^^ peasants to do this. But at the same time, they also emphasize that one of 
the reasons women peasants are not paid equal pay for equal work is because of male 
chauvenlst ideas which ara left over from the old society, and it's those ideas which 
they are continuously attacking. 

^f"/^***^ position of women and the attitudes towards women are much more 

Izl cities, and I think thafs pretty logical. The peasants tend to be more 

conservative, and the family is much stronger and tighter in the countryside. The fam- 
^ ^a®, very viable as an economic unit in the countryside. Until social services 
are t^dely available, until you can have more socialization of housework, which really 
dcp^B on economic development, you will not have as extensive a Women's Liberation 
Movement in the countryside as you find in the cities today. I'll give you many con- 
crete examples of this as I go along. So I'll start with the slides now. 

I thought I d start by showing you a few slides of old China. This slide repre- 
pfwL*""^ Tfj^i °^ the hierarchy of the old society. This is the Temple of Heaven in 
Peking, and It Is tue place to which the emperor went once a year to make offerings to 

t^t/'^'i ^"^^ harvest. The traditional social relationships In China were 
very Hierarchical. You had heaven above everything. Then you had the emperor, and 
then you had the civil service, and then you had the peasantry. The model for all reU- 
tlonships was the father /son relationship. The son was supposed to respect and obey 
the^father, and the father was supposed to care for and educate the son. Women In the 
iraitttly were expected, when children, to obey their fathers, when adults to obey their 
husbands, and when older to obey their sons. They never had a chance, 
ct, 1,?*^? Pi«f e of a woman, to me, is a real synibol of traditional Chinese society. 
She has bound feet. The feet of girls of about the age of 6 were bound which forced 
the big toe bone under, curling and eventually to break, and it crippled women so that 
they count. only walk short distances. Many of the older women we saw in China do have 
bound feet* and they also walk with canes. Obviously, one of the effects of foot blrid- 

• ^^'^ '5** ^° also considered to be very beautiful. 

The Ideal sl«e was 3 inches long. / u«««i.xi.u*. 

For ever 40 years, from 1860-1907, China was essentially ruled by a woman, which 
. is very race in Chinese history. It wasn't ruled directly by a woman, beciiuse a woman 
couldn t hold the throne in her own name, but the Empress Dowager ruled for first her 
son, who^wes an Infant and died as a child, and then for her nephew. When she held 
court, she was not allowed to sit on the throne. The child emperor would sit there. 
Jhe advisors would come in and kow-tow and state their business, and the Empress Dowager 
o 5 
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yould sti^id behind the screen and yell out hor responses. The stoiy «e were told was 
tlkct she had about 160 cooks who prejwired about 400 dishes for her every day. She would 
survey the dishes, pick out the ii»et atcractiva ones and eat them, and the rest would 
foe thrown away. 

The extreme decadence and waste of the loperlal family and the entire aristocracy 
in traditional China is really not to be be;,ieved, and I think that the violence of the 
Chinese revolution had a lot to do with the eacttema oppression which the ruling classes 
'.perpetrated over the peasants and workers in. China. Today all this belongs to the 
pCM>ple, and they take it very seriously. ' • 

...f iThis square in the slide accoamodaies. oveisajoillion people, it's where the Chi- 
nese hold their big celebratlona on May Day and October 1, which la National Day. It's 
a great place to go to see peoi)la relasdng, J>art.lcularly on Sunday., and around there 
>ou begin to- notice how families relate to one another'-anA.Mio- takes care of the diild- 
ran. Not only do you see Brothers with their. children a great d^al, but 70U also see 
fathers with their children. One of *he things I wfvsnreally impressed with was just, the 
great affection that tha Chinese felt for their children. They dote on them, particiH> 
larly under the age of 6 or 7. Fathars traditioaally are-very^ «iCh Involved with rais- 
ing their children, but today they not only t^ care of the children, but do ouch of 
the housework and so on< . 

Now l*d like to show you something of- wbatrcoosiHm^^JAfift. is . It varied in dif^cc- 
entparts of China. This is Peking, and tha^alldar fiouMs in Pekln«.^re all^arranged 
around courtyards. This is an aerial view tck«i^£t>m.jour hotel. Herd's an «itrcace i|t;o 
tiie ^courtyard, and Incldc ycm ^ there ^ ^i ai»^ Tm^ >fc|| iy.^.^^^,r^.y , jj^, j , , vm^^ 

section -will .accommodate i>ne family, so -yott-ja^t Jiavr'A , 5 or 6 faaillaa-alliTUwliir 
around one central area. 

inside one ol. those "houses.. "Thert^lA.x:v<>jpmta.l^ 

room in Chinese houses. Tliey don't have^-that much space. Itils particular house has 
-3 rooms for, I think, 8 people. 

Zhesa.are the people who JLlve thet^ft^ Th«»<T^qti 'ffnd^yHwn \Jv^ tbere'«ith'i:faeir 

daughter and son and a couple of a?andchliaren. They took care of this child- dnriog' 

the day. Now, they hava the option of aiBBdlag her to t child care..center, but they 
chose liot td, because thej' really liked h^^ng^ Tri»Ti-K»i.yiT>-g^.^<.M ^ ^ pfTt^il'Tly the 
grandmother who primarily took care of her. «he -elfjo^ to occupy her tine, wove baakata« . 
She was part of a collective which sells tbeH>a8kets:;^ and that way she made^ little -^r 
extra, money for the family. The grandfather was a former rickshaw puller in the old 
society. After 1949 he was rrjt^rained as a railw a y ^ wo r k gg-and^rked f or^VBOty yaaca^ 
then retired. The retirement pension ln_Ch4aa today-is. .70% of your highest wage. • ' 

The neighborhoods are organized very •effldautly. You have neighboxbood. coimait- 
tees, and you have street committees. Various- services. -are-provlded for the -p«>ple^ 
and one of them Is madicaJ. care. These woaon. in the picture are paramedics. They*v«^_ 
had from -6 months to 2 years ol! tcedical .edycaticit. '41iey are qualified tb-^raat minor, 
ailments and to recognize serious problems. and gfettho4?€i-people off to the hospUal. 
They are in charge of all pf.ople in the . coaRjamity who do not work. That Includes hw»»i^^ 
wlvea which are mostly older woTaen,Joccauo€L 5lttt>st -all--«a3mea. under 40 today do work, 
retired people, ar.d $11 children who are not yet at school. All other people gef^sdl-' 
cal care through the pi.acan tljey work. Thane people were particularly ii^ortant In 
birth control. They had charts where! they tnontw -the-fertllity of ;all tha.womcn in 
the community, 00 that they Icnov whether a woman vrcnts to have a child, ^whether she -is 
using birth control, what kind of birth control she Isuaina. jjvei* down to the fact - 
that her husband is away on. business find, therefore, doesn't need to use With conttdl^ 
That shows you, I think, the decree of organli^atloa wlth-jwhich. the Chinese. apply their 
birth control prograa. In fact, they ha'/e h«d^ I'd say, the moat duccesafurtlrth con- 
trol program In the Aast few years of any-coaatry *jj^.therworU. They are^reaUy Oittlaa 
into the population birth rate. . 

Another aspect of neighborhood orgciTjlW.ien la local workshops rwhich^are coUeiS 
tives and provide an opportunity for 1) people to eaiti money, 'arid 2) tor people to do 
artistic woriu This tiaa Is. pnin^rdng an aga^ v^lch is used purely for decorative purpteas. 
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People also were painting on bamboo scrolls. There were men as well as women working 

Shanghai, China's largest city and biggest port. The building in the 
l^, 4 lu^ headquarters of the Revolutionary Committee. It's likf St^ 

Hall in Shanghai. On the streets of Shanghai you find people primarily ride bl^yclS 
llr^ < transportation. There are no private cars in China. This wL taken 

* df ^TcM'" to work. Many of them s?^p In ^he 

^ I J^^^ exercises. This woman and man were considered so good that 

Lillet ?« ^M^f "^T? '° T"** ^« considered to be v^y 

portent in China, and lots of people do exercises every day. 

f*»««;J;f^ attracts a tremendous number of tourists, and not Just foreign tourists, 
but also Chinese tourists. People come in for the day to see the city. SSy ortSese 

P*^^ °" backs, are peasants iro; tSf co^trlSiSe 

t^rn ^. t ? f**'' Also there are many foreign to2- 

?^ ^°8U8h as well as Chinese. The sentiment! 

cSS^8r«tL?o'L?rfH^^ °T ^^i*^^' '^^^^ "^^ °^ emphasising the friendship of Si 

*«« ~"?J"ees I described that run the neighborhoods in Peking also 

IZJ^t neighborhoods in Shanghai and all over China in any u?ban area. These comSt- 

T ^ "^'^ o' ^0 ''^^o never worked. This is their 

^ntrlbution to socialist construction. These committees are also heavily staffed by 

A^lt '^«^r!2 "''"'^ ^^"^^^ * meaningful/and significant w^trpw- 

^JoiS^^ cilf^r*^ ^^i^^- '^^ °^ * Ao^^^l nSghborhood revolS- 

tlonary committee, and her committee had very responsible tasks. Not only were they 

for'^S^ii'L^^i'^^''^'^^" "^intenance on the buildings , they were also respJi^lble 
for after-school education and political education for the children and for all the 
people who could not work. They ran the local child care center, and they ran a local 
itT'Z: * ^° ^ grassroots government a veJf 

I»lrJoi^f S 'u^*^- '^^^ ^ 8"^*^ opportunity for^omen to'ge? poSScal 

wcperlence. because they are very often the ones who are available to staff these comT^ 

oro«.I!l^«f °^ t^t that is run by a neighborhood conmlttee. The 

?J!^!?/^n^ "O'^kshops and factories was started during the great leap forward In 

Shni^r, ^ '° increase production and to get more people into the 

iSv hfS k' ^ shortage of labor, believe it or not. even though 

they had about 8 million people. One of the greatest untapped sources of Uboy uaa 

'^taHl'J'^^^t women who had married, had children, and had never worked. So in 

Sf^.?ir^« t "T^J"*" ^f""^ ^° 8°^ the women to organise 

themselves to set up local workshops and factories. This is one of those factories. 

technologically very sophisticated at all. 
The work I found to be very repetitive and boring, but the only saving grace was that 

l^ti^T ^^^'^^ ^^^^ ^ 1°*^ '^"^ 'hey were workingf So iThTl 

?t»« LfT ""^l^/^ * productive function. These women together own this factory. 

It s not a state owned factory, so the wage level is not as high. acrory. 

nio^vo started a local community factory where they began producing 

clocks. They worked to educate themselves and eventually began producing cbmpSters. 

I^nrf!! «f^??! f "'^'^ "^^''^ grf ates? succ;ss 

stories of this kind of organization. 

1 .-i°"u4J5^"^ ^® absolutely essential for these women to get out to work is the 
t. t: <^ t^T^ which is run by the neighborhood comaittee. Whenever we went 

to visit child care centers, they were all primed and ready for us. The kids had 
streamers, as you can see, and they were ready to do dances and songs. 

^ Jouiid that the facilities of day care centers in China vary tremendously. The 
best oite I saw was a nursery In Peking, which is open 5 1/2 days a week for children 
whose p^rfents work at odd hours and. therefore, can't take care of the kids In the even- 
ings. The children stay there from Monday morning until Saturday afternoon. That was 
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an extraordinarily equipped nursery with a very rich education program and well-tralned 
i!?!^",: factory nuraerles, which are also very 80^1^ Then you find the 

neighborhood nurseries like this, which had very little equipment. You can see a f eti - 

^^ically 4ust 3erJ caring Sid J^vJng worsts 
aIJI \^ T^l^""^^ sessions and s6 forth. They do a lot 

of drama work, and they learn some basic characters and some basic mathenlAtics. then ' 
in the countryside you find the moat rudimentary kinds of child cate centers /i^ere^f ten 
lit * ''f^ "^^^ * couple of older women to take^e if^Se child- 

ren with almost no facilities at all, except an Incredible amount of lo^g care. 

me whl^ ? i^/Jn^Sr^"'**"" S"^^^"^ ^« °^ things that amused 

me when I was in China was that I had always thought that all those propaganda posters 

^u^" '"^^ ^^^y ^^^^y ^° "fee the propaganda poBters. 

The contrast between Chinese people in China and Chinese people In Hong KoS bowled me 
J^«V people in China look 5 times healthier than the people VH^nrSbng. that 
oTZ '5^'' their medical ere, and I think ^th^^genSal spIrU 

of the people. The people in Hong Kong, on the whole, tend to be veiy downtroddeh 
Thoae rosy cheeks really are something you see all over China! ■ 9^ttoi^&i. 

This is a generator factory, as I said, and was previously al? mai^». 'Now th^ 
Tt^J^rL^?* ^•'^J «»"«0 ti>a« "re thar half o'the ^^p^^ic^^ere^en. 
f.^^^ f 8*' wnan into this kind of work, thl* Is part of 

a whole progran to Integrate previously iiale doudiiated Industrial work In ChlM. The 
I TJ"^; physically gruelling kinds oiZ,^^^ to 

and sexually Integrate a factory or other ,^rk site, 
socn as the oil fields in Northwest China. 

-iWu i^oBi-de the factory. They don't have aaseidtly lines as such In China, 

althougn t saw a couple of Instances of it, but basically they try to avoid as^eiDbly 

^f'J"^^^ specialUatioo is very alienating kind of work. One thing 

iw^cSled tJ/f ll ^Lf P"5/°8ather teams of workers. They talked a lot about what 
yaa caiied the 3-in-l team, it may mean a variety of things, but in factories it means 
^.T^"^^ "i**" administrator from the factory, a worker froS ihe factorJraSd a tecT^ 
nlclan. Whenever there's a problem to be solved they form one of these 3-in-l teams ' 
S^L''? .J^'^^J??! """^ knowledge, and each one learns from the otheril 

«««>K?A?^^ the child care center in the factory. It separates the children under 18 
months old from the ones over 18 months old. One thing I found to be true in many 
places li that children are encoiiraged to be social with one another much earlier than 
they are in our society. For instance, those 2 little kids in that basinerklnd of Sin* 
were pushing that ball b^ck and forth to one another. Even though they're too yo^ S * 

^fi^I^rj*! '^'^ T"^ attention to one another, they are beginning to get^somc 

concept of another person at n very young age. 

^./^^^/!u* °^ ^ big character poster. It's a place where workers and adminis- 

«J%hL 5® factory can express their points of view, have debates, and so forth. 
One of them I saw outside of a cotton factory really surprised me, because I read the 
headline which said, "Reduce cotton production." I thought that seem^Hery SSlke ^ew 

ll^ll ^l production of synthetics. Workers want more synthetics. Therefore, we ' 
v5de fhr««!i/H! '^^''^^ synthetics." These big character posters pro- 

vide the means by which the workers can eicpress things like that. Everyone sees it/ ' 

d. ^ J! a picture of a silk factory. I found the working conditions to be quite 

It^u 4?4 ''^'^^ on their feet almost all the time, working over 

the boiling water. This factory has 70% women workers, and it was an exilmple of a oat- 

A " Industry and any kind of factory workihlch Involved 

delicate h^nd manipulation was done by women, because, as I was told over and over asaln 
women are better with their hands. 1 said, "Doesn't that reflect male chauvenist iSSs?' 
Doesn't that r^lect socialization?" And they said, "Well, yes, maybe that's pwbab^ 
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right » but since the women who work in these factories get equal pay with people who 
work In other factories and equal benefics» we don't see that it makes much difference 
to have high concentrations of women in certain fields." Well, 1 think it does make a 
difference personally, but it was clear to me that the Chinese aren't ready to confront 
that problem. They don't consider it to be a problem. 

It's also true in day care. Day care workers are overwhelmingly women. Again, 
1 asked the question and was told that women are better with children, I said, '»What 
about male models for children?" They said, "Well, Chinese fathers are so good and 
cooperative, the children get plenty of acdsls at home." So again, as I say, they 
don t have the same attitudes that ws have in the United States about uea and women 
doing as many different kinds of work as possible. 

Now we move to the countryside. This is a commune outside of a town in North- 
central China. This is one of China's oldest areas. It has been settled for thousands 
. of years, and these terraces have been maintained and improved for thousands of years* 
The only things new here are the water works and the trees. By jM9 China, particu- 
larly North China, was almost thoroughly stripped of trees because of the over hundrad 
years of wars and starvation, and people often ate the leaves off trees Just to keep 
alive. So all those trees are new. There has been massive reforestation in China. 

I visited the family in this slide. We were walking down the street in one of 
these villages, and I said, "I'd like to go and see the people who live in that house," 
and they said, "OK." We walked in, and the mother just couldn't believe that she had 
foreign visitors, and she started jumping up and down with joy. Her daughter and son 
are on either side. They had been taking their afternoon siesta^ which is very comn 
In the countryside. They got up to talk to us and show us around the house. It had 
4 rooms, 3 rooms with beds in them. Then they had a smaller room for storage of grain, 
and they had big barrels full of grain. In the back they had fruit trees and a privy 
at the very back of the yard. In the front they had a pigpen and their own pig. One 
thing that surprised me was that there were 2 guns, rifles, in the house. The Chinese 
peasants are usually armed. I said, "Why do you have the guns?" Both the daughter and 
the son said, "Because we're in the militia." Then I was walking around, and I saw tha 
nilltia a few minutes later out on training. It's open to anyone over the age of 18, 
and although women are not regular fighters in the People's Uberation Army, they are 
regular fighters in the militia, and they gp through the same military): training as men. 

This is in the local school in this village. I found that teaching techniques and 
methods varied tremendously in China. One of the major focuses of the cultural revolu- 
tion was the educational system. The schools wai*e closed, some for only a year, soma 
for 2-3 yaars, and the curriculum was totally revised. Teachers were re-educated. They 
did a great deal of physical labor, and tried to re-evaluate a lot of the elitist ideas 
which they had been developing. Yet, I found some teachers who used very traditional 
methods, which involved rote learning. It's very difficult to learn to read and write 
-Chinese without copying the characters over and over again, which encourages rote learn- 
ing. I guess. But there were also teachers who used very exciting modem methods of 
getting the students to teach one another, of having a non-authoritarian kind of claas- 
room, which is very radical for China which had such an authoritarian education before. 

This is a commune hoffpital. This particular commune, which had about 20,000 peo- 
ple in it, had 7 hospitals for them. It shows the very extensive development of medi- 
cal care for the peasantry In China today. When I was visiting there, they were doing 
a hysterectomy on a woraan vho had had several children and decided to have no more. 

Some communes have very good child care centers. Others have had child care avail- 
able only during planting and harvesting, and some have none at all. It was directly 
related to the economic level of that cormiune. The wealthier ones could afford such 
services. The very poor onein couldn't spare the money. 

This is another fascinating thing we found. This is a mediation council. These 
people are elected once a year by the villagers to take care of family problems. It's 
not surprising that they're elderly. The Chinese still very much look up to older pab- 
ple. They feel that they have the experience to deal with it. They told us that the 
most cotBicn problem they run into in the village is problems between mothers-in-law and 
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dftughters-in-law. You have that problem less in the cities, because you find the 3- 
gmratloii fardly less common In the cities. In the countryside the 3-generatlon faally 
iii^stlll very sttong. We asked how they so' red these problems, and they said, •'Well, 
it 8 Very important to solve these problems, because agriculture is ' collective in China, 
and everyone has to cooperate and work together to make sure we gat in the crop. So 
if we have family problems, and if we have problems between families, this can very ser- 
iously damage that cooperation, so we must got to those problems very quickly." They'll 
go if they're asked to come in, but if they hear of a problem which Is getting very bad. 
JJf J** «i?»»<»V'^«i"8 asked. They'll sit the people down and talk tci thea about ^ 
the problem. They U get both sides of the story. Then they'U read 'some selections 
from Chairman Mao on criticism and self-criticlsmi, and study, and on <»htr^ictiong 'iiid 
h^ to solve th#m, and they talk about solutions . and try to figure out who's right and 
i»ho s wrong. Oiie way they might work it out is to split up the fhmlly..aAd that's a 
very contton solution. r*- jf v i.a«i; <• « 

4^A^ ?^ *^^Jt^^ 1^^''^^^^''^^ the govemaentrln -Chlaa is^o'try to defcentraUii 
tedustry. This is not only very important for strategic r«ason^, but they feel it's 
very Importttit to solve the contradiction bet^en city and countryside. In other words, 

V countries that are not very economically developed, you find that the 

cities become very industrialized, and they become -very modern. Then you get back to 
the countryside, and you get back to a very low, poverty ridden standard of Uving. 

is basically unjust, that they cannot use the.wealth of the . 
peasants to support the people In the cities. So a policy which they hav« undertaken 

J! J! l^i^.^'l^ "*!SJ t'^^'^^'y ^ possible into the countryside. Very often this 
tends to be industry which serves agriculture. 

i.K,..ow* a thrasher factory, which is set up, by a commutte^ and it manufactures 
thrashers for the use of that commune and, neighboring ^»miaunes. The decentralisation 
^^ f^^^ryside has provided a lot of opportunities for women to get 

T ^'^"^ '^S^** a« yo« sec from t^^is woman working, 

one of the strongest influences for change Is what's called the' educated youth. 
These are young people from the cities who have been to middle school, who volunteer 
to resettle In the countryside and hardship areis an4. become peasants. That's a trc- 

•ff!*^^*^® because they could have^ much more comfortable life in the 

atles. This is a program which began in 1957, and we found educated youth all over 

'«.*^'?5*?®. ®* perfonnftd enormous function: 1) They did regular agricultural 

work, which is good for them and got rid of a lot of the tradJional afStudefthS' • ' 
city people are better than people who work vlth tAeir hands. But besides that, they 
do agricultural experiments. Many of them are ^arefoot doctors. They train people to 
read add write. In places where Mandarin Is not the dialect spoken, they teach people 
Mandarin. As far as^ the women's role Is conceriied, they're very cridai; because^? 
of them are worden and they bring the more advanced ideas from the cities into the cot^try. 

. ^^^^ *T^r" t i.^"^^ education for older children, because thew^ 

are a lot of similarities between that and child care for the very voune Thl« in aTI 
children's palace m Shanghai. It's one of 10 in Shanghli. irs^f^niier^S^Soi; ' 
activities for kids, and all the kids who go thare are Little Red Soldiers which is a 
youth organization. This girl was my guide. The kids learn embroidery, mitine wood 
block prints. All the skills they learn here they then take back to Seir primarT 
schools and teach them to other children. So it teaches them leadership traininTtoo. 

hairciL^Vie'Te^iifed^^ '^^'"^ ^'^^ ^^^^ - 

This^was a first-aid class. We stopped in here and asked one little girl whether 
she wanted to be a doctor when she grew up. She thought a minute and. said. "No. I'd 

P^°P1« ^^^^ I 8"w up." I found that to be a venr commiin 
attitude among children. They don^t think about individual careera or lndividu2 advance- 
ment nearly aa much as they think about what's best for the group. They have a tremLi. 
dous amount of faith that the community will be able to choose what's best for them^ do. 

Manual labor is also very crucial in Chinese education. It's felt that every diild 
from age l 1/2 or 2 on up in school should always do some form of manual labor in ordtf 
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that he not forget that the clothes he wears , the food he eats comes from mrkers and 
peasants who work very hard no keep him In school. These kids are assembling transis- 
tor radios. The children's palace has an agreement with the local factory which pro- 
vides them with the parts. They assenble them and send them back to the factory, and 
the children's palace is paid for the work they do. Manual labor is extremely in^ort- 
ant so the children. don't develop elitist attitudes. 

This slide shows you something of university education. This Is in a dormitory 
at Peking University. It's a co-ed dorm. The men live on one floor, the women on 
another. There are 4 to a room. Education has been radically altered since the cul- 
tural revolution. Practical work is very closely tied to theoretical studies. Stu- ' 
dents spend a couple months a year out in the countryside doing labor. They also try 
to integrate whatever they're studying in a theoretical way with some practical pre-Ject 
which will reinforce that learning and teach them real, concrete things. This is very 
adaptable in science. It'is more difficult to do in liberal arts, but it's being done. 

You still find a majority of men as university students. I'd say about 39% of the sttt- 

d^ts are women. This disparity is even more marked among the professors, wfaiere perhaps 
20Z of th^ professors are women. 

This is another kind of educational institution. This is the Institute for na- 
tional HLriorities. Most people don't realize that China has a great number of national 
minorities. In fact, national minorities are 6% of the population, but they occupy 
WZ of the territory of China. All around the periphery of Chloa, Jiost of the border 

national minority areas. So relationships between Eau Ch'ntup and what's 
P«*^^l«<> non^Han, are very important for strategic reasons. They set a school for 
the training of national minority people in Peking, where they learu Hsndarin, and 
they get political training to be political leaders. They often go from this school 
to other schools to learn some sort of technological field. They study national minor- 
ity cultures and history. Many of them learn to perform national miiioiity dances* fnd 
there are traveling troupes which perform the dances and music of the national minori- 
ties all over China, and they're very popular. 

Question - How are wages for men and women determined? 

Mb. Merin - In the countryside it's work points. Right now, men on the average get 10 
work points a day, and women get 7. Some women get equal pay for equal work if they 
prove themselves. Another .problem is that women often leave half an hour early from 
ifork to go prepare dinner. There's some move now to pay women for that, although the 
Chinese generally oppose the idea of paying women for housework. They feel that heuse- 
wy>rk should be; ^pclaU^ed rather than paying individual women for housework. You find 
different situations In different places in terms of pay. There are places where equal 
pay has been set up, but there are places where they're a long way from that. 

Let me explain work /points. At the end of the year they add up all their produc- 
tion, and the unit or production team,^ which is usually a villaige or half of each vil- 
^$«t divide.it up. .They figure out how much they owe in state tax, how tMiCh they're 
going to sell, to the. state, and how much they will keep for themselves. What they 
keep for themselves is allocated according to how many work points each person has. 
They also have private plots in China. No more than 5Z of the land can be allocated 
into private plots. People grow vegetables and whatever they like to grow on thoisb 
private plots, and it's an extra way of supplementing the family income. You can sell 
from private plots at controlled prices at the local markets. 

• • 

Question - The militia you showed - what do they > do? 

MiB. Merin - Well, hopefully not much. They're trained In national defense. They're 
a defensive organization. Essentially they spend most of their time on maneuvers, learn- 
ing how to defend China In case there's an invasion; and you get a very clear Idea that 
they mean the Russians when they talk about invasions. Yet; they also do projects to- ' 
gather too. Very often when they need special work done - dam buildings dike work, ititi^ 
o est planting, something like that - they will organize the militia to do it. ' 
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fes^ 4^ people, get tl-e off froo vork to do this kind of thl«, or h,v 
sionertlme they may work as long as 12^14 hpu^s. ' 

iM^^^ ' consumer goods that everyone sterns to want arW bicycles and aat»- 

liig i^chlnes and radl6s and furnit'ure. There's a wide variety of cLth^s a^l^l! 
Cofcton clothes ,ate cheapest. If >ou want tb get a heavy^olla^S lt^s^n^^^ 
•cdst ;rpu almost a month's wages. So people hfve to sa^ Tloni m!!* kL .?^/'' 

'.i^T^^f* ""^^^ porcel^n In the house, pictures S tte JLlI! etc 
People aestly. buy the baslcidiy useful fhligs, like sewing «;chln«^ ■ ^ 

'• tSifeBrkion » (Can't be heard] • 'f . r.J U ■ 

^ Lri^^f* 'hat, and. they said, "Adults don't wear brlriit 

S!^^ f?'^?^""?- '^^ traditional peasant dress In China irblu^^.^ir^^'^jSn ' 
lr°- '^^f Wbhg kind of dress v^ry.decadent, becau^ Sat; wa^tVl ' 
eajd, very upper, class. But they love , to; dress up their children, 

'SSiiESI^ - Are books available? . - - , .1' r ot ' • . 

Hai lierln Books are very cheap. Most books are paperbacks, first of ill. I'd sav' 

S^a?Ir 1h"L? ' '^^^ a coSpSrably sized bLklfthe Lue?' 

States. There's a narrower selection. I'd say. A lot of people read and stu^ ajpft. 

My. O'Donnell - Did you see any libraries? 

" ' ' ' ' '' ' ■ •■ ■ ■ ' ' ' ' ■ ■' -4,,, 

^if^^-L-^l!^\^^J"''*^ t^e.^aiversltles. I was particularly Interested to ' 
Sff^L- ^ ' ««« "^y- We asked why. and they said that in 

-t'^feL't'^^^^ T'lf^r:" ^.terlals'lfEX^^ 

th«y find that most of the English language fliaterials they have are not reall^ sult^L 

Then ^en I went into the university libraries I. saw that they h5 a?^ckrSd at2ckf 
•of sti^ff like A Tate of Two Cities and Silaa Mdrrier, ^ * 

^4^! was a great deal of criticism of the. Idealogical content Af lEnglish lanmikee 

^^iVll t^V-^^ ^""^ Revolution, and i have a feeling the teacS^a rl^?^ 

.1? appropriate to use their own materials, which essentially tell Slaesft 
stories^pr something cultural. Then they supplement it with somTL^aSsh j^gu^e 

SugSi^ton (Can't be heard] ' ' 

^"^^IrJ^i^r^f^ to tell whkt the attitudes towards art are. We were in the Museum 
lli^V^r^l'^l^'ll^^^^^^^ everywhere , like chop- 




I'll- kno uIZa SI 4 : ' " in cne attitudes toward art, because o 



i yoking people in China, and tterahouirb; p^uT^^'l^r-srH^^r?.^ Sblva«.t- 
tltude about art,, and it hasn't really been wrked out. Generally pe^l2 me to^ 
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Qttftion CC«n»t be heard] "»MimBLh 

Ma« Merin - The whole ethic of the Chinese Comnunlst Party Cadre la to be e aodel and 
■pre honest than thou," serving the people, and always putting himself Uat. That's 
fhe way he s trained. Now, what Insures that system Is the system of criticism and 
aelf-crltlclsm, which Is practiced very widely in China, which emphasizes to the peepU 
at large that if they have an official over them who they feel Is cheating them in one 
%«y or another, or Just being bureaucratic, authoritarian, or whatever, they have a 
right to criticise that official. It depends on what the political atiwsphere is at 
the time, because it seems to change quite radically from one period to another, and 
at some points there seems to be a great outburst of criticism of party people, and at 
other tioies there's very little. I was there during a period when I definitely had th* 
Caeling they were assimilating the changes made during the cultural revolution, «nd 
there was very little criticism going on. They were trying to get it altogether and 
Tcaily deepen those changes and make them work, rather than break things down. Right 
new there s a mass campaign going on, and in the press you see a great nuaber of erltl* 
clams of people, particularly teachers for being authoritarian. So there's this fXuac 
in Ch^, but X think that's the greatest insurance they have against developing a 
kind of eUte which sits above the people and rips them off, Uke they have in the 
Soviet Union. 

Question - Vho decides what career a person will follow? 

Mil* Merin - Those kinds of decisions are usually committee decisions. One partlcul^ 
person is not going to decide your future life. It usually will be decided by some 
c«Baittee» which will evaluate your record at school, what you want to do, and What 
the needs are of the country, and put all that together and come up with a Job for you* 

O»^»tioik - Do the Msngolians and people like that stay by themselves? 

Vb» Mtrin - Well, they live primarily in Mongolia, and that's an autonomous region of 
Oiina. The same policies which come down on Chinese people are not necessarily forced 
on Mongolian people. Very often the pace towards socialism is much slower in the autoo- 
omoua reglona. I don't know a great deal about national minority problems. I didn't 
go to any national minority areas. All I know is what 1 read in the papers. One thing 
I did see was that in Peking there are a tremendous nuaiber of Muslim restaurants, be- 
caiise there are a lot of Muslims in Peking, and they follow the Jfiislim dietary lawit* 

Ms. O'Donnell - I know we could ask you much n^re, but you've been talking for so Ibng, 
X*m sure you need a rest. Thank you so much. 

Our next speaker is William Wu. He has been a lecturer in Chinese art at Berkeley 
and San Francisco State. He was moat recently the Director of the Chinese Cultttral 
Foundation in San Francisca, and that's how I icet him, at a party that introduced the 
Cultural Center to several people in the community. I became very interested, because 
he showed us some slides from his recent trip to China, and so when I was planning this 
workshop, I thought this would be a great opportunity to get further information on the 
arts of China. He is prrn'sntly a Nation<?.l Endowaent Fellow, and he is studying particu- 
larly the folk art of China, but today he is going to talk about recent trends la art* 

RECENT TRENDS IN THE ARTS IN CHINA 
William Wu 

1 would like to relate the socio-political revolution in China to the world of art. 
%n fact, the way I put it is revealing, 1 suppose, to relate art to the socio-pcflitleal 
world. Of course, in the West, we are accustomed to seeing art in a relatively detached 
I'm particularly thinking of the attitude of "art for art's sake." In China 
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^tlj'^j'f^^l r^^^^ ^^'^ ^^'^ isolated instancea In more modern China 

where the art for art's sake" attitude has affected certain sejanenta of thrchiL«2 
cooiaunlty. Nonetheless, Chinese art has always been a^^ociated^th educaU^^^ 

InCH^-^' f?' V''? as a Whole. %ou cannot deta^ S^^roruli?^-^^^^^ 

^Id/? • '^""''"^^^^^^^ wprid . that is. ii the pre^^nUt 

'^^^^"^ the success of the; Cbmunist Revolution in: 1949. art has taken a'parUcu^ 

^^^"^^ minor noveiaents and it's really. S^J^ 
jXate today to discuss in detail the patterns of art iDovemiits in the same^w wfwould 
f ^^""^'^P'?^«^«^i"s. or pop art. or the art trend^ in tS^^el? Sur^d 
1^1 J° f T.t °^ ^'"^ ^' ^^^^^ ^ China since wJi, iV 

Ji5 ^ °" yesterday and today. Chinese art had been so unknown-and unstud- 

JSa So\h^t\ ^fi^^'i'^^t^' ^ to study Chinese art todayTrSh^^«»2S^ 

;^KA"tent!lh:tl^^ of^archaaology and .useology. in contemporary palnUng .and. 

^L^Sn^r^iJff simultaneously and run side by side. We always ^hink.'due :to the 
Ptdpft^^da. that the present^ legims is really uninterested in tradijional ChinJe art 
f° ^' attitude towards past objecta. o^, S«w iS-Tlav 

Aphrodite or Venus de Mild or the Winged Victory, that aJe so weU to tou^Sis 

is an antiquarian interest in art for its own sake. This is absentTchina so JhM 
if you go to China today and visit all the museums as I did in the sulS o? 1972 yL 
«1icS'''''of ! impression that the Chinese are not very much interesSTL aeJthe^^^^^^ 
v!. ?W-:%.w' ^T.^^* our idea of aesthetics is from the 19th century aesthetlic philoso- 

ttl ^ P"" ^^^"'y» it were. Well. Sia attltud/l« 

iSTJf «^'!^^n f i"'- that the ioderS Se goJem- 

. \? / interested In traditional .art is totally wrong, because never baSr« 

in Chinese history has the traditional art been so much exposed to the publUand tS« 
auch an important part in their lives. «.ne puuxic ana caitan 

Take museums, for instance. What you see here is the Palace Museum on the left 
and on the right, a tomb dating back to the 16th century. The present regLrL veri 
much interested in bringing people into the museum. I was very lmp^aae?^?h thlf^ 
. haying been, a professional in the field of museums.: I was impJes^d wlth the Mneril 
?rfthusiasm and their capacity for visiting museums. All museL directors Sll tell 

CcS^i 2!LT'^ ''^'^K^*'^;!;^' f?"^ their exhibitions. 

In China the^e is no problem like this. You always see long lines, and the weuma 
£^e s0 congested fhat it's impossible to get in. • For a visit you have to maj^^ge-- 

Before the Communist take over in 1949, there were no museums- to spek of . it's 
•'^fi^iJ Museum was opc-n ?.n the old days, but because of (constant warfare, 

all treasures were crated u? and moved from one place to another.' Of course, it 
fSfuiU^f;^''^?. T^i^^^-,,fhanghai, the biggest city in China, had some kind of a 
t Al/ '-^^^ ^ °^ history, and it was on the sacond floor 

<KtLJ^ t""^: ^^l^"" ^^J^' ^ elementary school. On the third, floo/w 

,a theater. Most of the good art was in private hands. Since the revolution, there*" 

•-^hS^'^JS' as well as the provincial capitals and some importanrtoSSJ .L 
China, each, specializing in ifs own field. tvww « 

*f«ii photography eKhibition on the left. On the right, you see the walls are 

full of graphs, diagrams and maps to help the general public understand the displays. , 
The assumption that the person with the limited education could enjoy museums is a very 

nif orhLfSiii /""i^J^' ^"""^^ cinioisseurs. and pe2^ 

pie of breeding and wealth could enjoy art. 

• p-^i. Of course, the museums do not display art so that people can enjoy art as beauty. ' 
i^2?^5?r Y^/li constantly delivering messages . On the left is a diagram shpwlng the 
.^Utyalent of ,the exp^mse involved in building a particular underground tonib In the^ 
c«nt"^y- It shows the amount of silver unita needed. Eight oillion silver units 
id 14 
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of this type of ailver Ingot were required, and that Is equivalent to the rice which 
could auppiy food for 6 i/2 years for 1 million people. It shows what an extravagance 
?^ was^ On the right you see a graph of people being exploited working in the kilns 
irtiere thousands .of ceramics were made for th« enjoyment of the upper class. You see^a 
vivid presentation of a girl being taken away from her parents, who could no longer ' 
afford her, to be sold. .• 

As far as preservation is concerned, on- the right is the famous grotto in the Pro* 
vlnce.pf Ho Nan, very well-kr^own in Chinese art. This is a temple sculpture, you might 
say. It has statues of excellent workmanship, some carved in relief and some in the 
round. Ninety percent of these statues are headless, due to the pillage of antiqua 
dealers and other sorts in pre- 1949 Chiua. Two of the masterpieces, one of which 1- 
show here, were carved out of the walls of this temple grotto in the early part of ' the 
. -ZOtb century and transported to, America. 

Whatever remains in China is very well protected. This one on the left is a re- 
lief from the 14th century, a very beautiful carved oiece, done in the 14th century on 
the way to the Great Wall in a village thera, and now protected by the nation. They 
have a system by which works of art ore designated important cultural items, much the 
way we do with buildings here, the nation designating certain buildings and items as 
national monuments. They do it. on several levels. Of course, the most Important 
would be the national cultural object, then the provincial, and so on. 

This is one of the handscaest hand scrolls in the history of Chinese art* It's 
a finger painting. Twenty years ago a number of these scrolls were on the m^kfet. An 
art^museum offered $10,000 for this particular scroll, which was really very liberal, 
even in- those days. About 2 or 3 years later this appeared in a Chinese publication. 
The Communists had bought it. The point here is that good works of Chlhese art are 
constantly being bought back. That's very different from the old days when good works 
were constantly going out of the country. 

They also take various precautions to preserve works of art in the museums. One, 
of course, is a problem of displaying the works of art in the city in which it was 
found, as well as displaying it in the capital. They partly solve this problem by 
duplicating whatever they have excavated. On the right is a recently excavated piece, 
fotfiid in 1972, a beautiful set of jcvrelry belonging to a minor princess in the middle 
part of the Ming Dynasty, about the 15th century. You see the gold filigree work on 
the earrings, brooches, and so on. On the left is a duplicate of this particular 
Jewelry. This attests to the diligence -t^th which they try to preserve works of art, 
as well as making it available to ths public, and also to the extremely high level of 
craftsmanship. It really fools even the expert. 

Another reason why they will nake duplications is to prevent accidental destruc- 
tion. For instance, the slide on the right la a big fish tank about 6 floors down on 
a subterranean level in that tomb I showed you earlier. It's a big blue and white 
tank with dragon design, with underglace blue. This la a duplication of the original, 
and this is anothei example of the care they take with works of art they have excavated. 

Of course, the most famous rec-nt find, on the right, is that Jade suit, which 
everyone knows about, and which is t curing America next spring and will be at the 
National Gallery. On the left, of course, is the well preserved lady of 2000 years 
ago; Her flesh is still fresh, and all hsr internal organs are' intact, so that during 
a recent autopsy they could dicgnosa exactly what caused her death. I believe it was 
a gall stone which caused a heart murmur v/hich triggered a heart attack, and she popped 
off. The important sci*>iitlfic matter here Is that she was extremely well preserved, 
and no one can explain exactly how - probably with charcoal and clay and some liquid ■ 
which they are still analyzing, the result of which is this well preserved lady. On 
the right is the Jade suit which the wealthy believed would preserve them; but when , 
they opened up the tomb, of course, the suit was in pieces, and all that was left was 
a pile of bones. This was the irony of it. 

The question is , how do the Chinese present these works of art? The works of art 
I already showed you were often presented as the blood and sweat of the people. After 
all, the exploiters, or the feudal lords, ordered these; but they did not make then, 
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It was the genius of the ptople who produced them. On the other hand, becaue the 
orders were so extravagant, they put the people umter ti^Kadoos hatdshlpa. As we a» 

these extravagant tombs. So these are the two things that we will hear all the ti^Ton 
the value of archaeological finds or nuseon displ^. 

1*4-^ °* '""fse. is the acupuncture needle o£ 2000 years ago. As the 

Chinese will point out. this Is a thing they discovered 2000 yens ago- Sn.^ has been 

^2u«"Jir^Kj'*^"- China, bei,^ such an old co,^ wJS rcoaSnuSS . 

2?!-0nThe^f is": s^Tes":?-,aL° l^JIT^^^^-^.^,^] -Jj 

left ?f is ^„^°!!? r?"^* t"*^*'** " ^° with poUtlcal events. On the 

Of LuJ«f^ fS^i'^.f^^^'^!*^'^? ^ Jajanest aabaaeeior returning to his hone eeuatr*. 

TMatlons. On the right U a water botUe. If -yoi- look doseW you'll see oeoole 
^^«8to establish baraonlous InteauaW. relatlm^S»««n>eia« oppresMd, a^ 

tsiTm^viSr^Tth'::?^ ?««««'-*?i^ss2SS^5.sr^ 

bicaus. of M«^»~,4.r^* r Chlneee.have wjrt of a. tesentwit touardc the Japaoes*. 
rtS^ aS ab^S!ffi*!i" ^ """^ ^« present explanatlonls tSt^ , 

^•s? ds? 1^ s^Cai^Lt " 

wJ^w^c^ ?I^/?hJ^/?f*''*u^°^ '^-^ acwbatic team with a f doing a lumdstiiul. 
idea of i^J^r ? ^''^^^ 

of ChliLe SSn!^«^^?"''^^"" llth- century^ one of 'the^^pri^ paintlngft ' ' 

SarT Thf Sk?Jj ^^^K^f sheer-cuff^, xt glv^ you a senae of re8pect:for iiU 

^ht ^ere^oi » J^T^^' ^"^^ If you-OLook arthe detail on theluLCat the . ^ 
Sla ilv^ voH ItLl ^ yattd.Jthal:*s to be found ovar there? So 

S wJin..??^J it . cour^, .thl^IlS the old Chinese philoiwphy • - 

. tL^'JL^I^^^^^^^ 1>alanccd...I1^Wbel|^ only ta22/hls!;22^^ . 

«i»Ki."!ii'i.l!^*L^° ^? P"^^^*^ China? There are iiome difficulties. You 

biaJ ^0 n.^^!^' ' '"''^ t>ldi>ottle;j>ut they a^^Jij^SSlr 

nrSe^f " ^ L ^^^^ " '^•^"^ ^^^tement. "Mike the pasrs^ve the 

present. On the left you see the aac© kind of precipice, another detail^erc the 
sense of tremendous space . and a feel for -^e paltrbSt^ ^ iSSk^elv^he^ are 
people here doing construction. They are not ^ing tJ; ^^JSn.^e^^^^ ' 
trying to excavate the mountain. There is a- elow of red «r\^\^rZ\ut^^ iZ TZ^r^ 
SSrh^els'S.: f ornaWtaUtK .r S^^er^crfiS^niS^^ry^t.'th'e'i^: • 

«... ^TaJJli'JiLf beautiful painsl«s of wery caln seas, this Is saaaMis 

spot In China where It Is extremely dlf f Icuit . for a boat to negotiate, it was^t^A- 

:r*ie W^\S:*""L''r ""T ' " " ■» t^e^e»isT - 

ERJC 22«e? landscape fo. Its-own sake. We- deUver a «ssage o£ hn»»; mh 
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This is in early *61. Again » the traditional form is presented, but focusing on 
'Chairman Hao on a mount alntop , with his personality marked on it. This is quite dif- 
ferent ftom a farmer, or a mule train, or what-have-you, taking a smaJ^l place in the 
landscape. This dees somewhat add grandeur to his ambitions, as It were. Again, you 
might say, is this really a solution to merging the past with the present. The next 
painting Is a tremendous success, judging by audience response to it. The people Just 
love it, for the simple reason that some of the people vTho have been to the South (the 
eidiibltlon took place in Paklng) recognise everything In this painting - the floods 
fields, the seedlings on the side, the springtime feeling of this. This, of course, is 

^ the spring transplanting time. It's very much a part of the farmer's life. Again, 
this Is the most Important meaning in Chinese art. It really has to be relevant to 

• the Chinese farmer, the peasant, the soldier in the ailitia, the laborer. If it Is 
relevant to them, then it's good. 

On the right is a detail of a traditional plum blossom, beautifully done, very 
delicate. On the left is a modern painting which is related to a poem by Chairman 
Mao, which refers to the abilltj^ of the plum blossom to respond to spring af^r a very 
hard winter, like the outburst of new China. 

One cf the most appealing paintings , which I think is a good solution to merging 
the past with the present is this painting of a raft shooting past on the river as seen 
through a bamboo grove. Of course, the bamboo is traditionally the symbol of a Chinese 
gentleman who can bend with the wind. We all know that cliche, and, of course, it's a 
perfect exercise for a gentleman to show off his brushwork and his penmanship, ki^re 
the batoboo Is shown 1q a rural setting, and we feel a sense of speed with the hori- 
zontal movement shot^ in the sha^rv contrast here. 

Now I'd like to discuss briefly the traditional Chinese painter. We've all aieen 
these Chinese landsc&pes :ind what-have-you. Well, this is a tradltiobal setting 'df a 
Chinese scholarly gentleman with his collection of Jadeis, bronzes and precious stones, 
scrolls, writings and so on. The impression of this, of course. Is that this Is a 
Confucian gentleman who is a perfect model of a being who maintains the status quo of 
.society in which the wife has absolutely no say whatsoever. She must obey her hus- 
band, her son, the father, the minister and the emperor. These are the definite Con- 
fucian relationships which, of course, the present anti-Confucian movement Is trying 

_ to break. These very rigid ideas have been promoted by Confucianlsts for years. This 

' la sort of a visual personification of this. Here is a gentleman who maintains all 
these values. 

The next picture represents a sequence on filial sons of various ages. They are 
known for their filial piety - that is, obedience to their parents. This Is a per- 
fect example. There was a very obedient boy. His mother was very ill. This is typi- 
cal; always one parent is very ill. she was dying, and yet. she was bitten by a mos- 
quito, because her house was full of mosquitoes. So what did he do? He took of f liis 
clothing and lay down beside his mother so the mosquitoes could be diverted to him. 
You may ask, why didn't he use a fly swatter; but the whole point is that he will spare 
no effort to be pious to his parents. So traditional Chinese art always bas a moral. 

Even a landscape like this on the left is difficult to appreciate for people who 
don't really understand the britohwork. What the artist here has done is to make the 
landscape the personal property, as It were, of the scholar gentry, because of his 
ability to write, because of his ability to use ink. He no longer la Interested in 
the landscape as such, as you saw in earlier examples. Rather, he uses the lahdscepe 
as a motif to expresp his ability to use the brushwork to express his own aoral feel- 
ings. What is the feeling here? It's a uniquely Chinese one. It's blandness. That 
is, keep cool; be remote. The painter who painted this had a nickname. He was called 
The Remote. That was a very highly desired quality. Don't lose your cool in a situa- 
tion. Be pieirfectly harmonioue to your surroundings, and keep the status quo. In 
this way, he expresses harmony in a very subtle way that is very bard to appreciate* 

In contrast here is a painter's image of the poor people In Chiba. Of course, 
poor people in China have always been painted as extremely ugly and sometimes very 
funny. Those of you who have seen Chinese operas, if you see a figure with a white 
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spQt on his face, more likely than not, he Is a servant or a guard. These are hilari- 
ous figures, people that you laugh at. And so the ait Itself carries with It a sort 
• of class disdain or discrimination, and this is one of the reasons why they're very 
anxious to change the situation. . 

On the left here 1 show rather effective image, done by a workman in a ceranlts 
factory, of a fisherman returning at dusk. It's a very nice painting with a tremend- 
ous, sense of movement. On the right is a contemporary situation of farmers in a field 
holding a meeting. So what the artist is interested in is creating an image of the 
new man, a new hero. The old hero, of course, was an old gentleman with a beard, and 
who was very well Reamed. I think all of you have that image if asked what you think 
a Chinese scholar looks like. Now they want to create a new image, because the society 
has changed. The orientation and the goals of the country have changed. 

For th^ir sources they're looking to folk art. As a result, never before has 
Chinese folk art been so well studied. No one paid much attention to It before. 
Strangely enough, we have 2 sources here, if you want to study Chinese folk art. One 
source, of course, is what the Conmunists have been doing since the liberation. They 
have collected all the materials j they've gathered all the artisans; they've looked 
into all the folk arts. They say this is an expression of the people. The other • 
source is the work, the collections of the missionaries. The missionaries who went to 
China were fascinated with the activities of China. You will see that they looked very 
extensively into Chinese folk art. On the right is an example of a New Year poster. 
This is what the peasant would put in his house at New Year's time to decorate It, to 
celebrate the festivals, and so on. These are two little fairies, as it were, two 
syaibols of good luck, especially relevant to merchants, to small businessmen. The one 
holds a lily, and the other holds a box. They symbolize harmony. These are to insure 
,that things run smoothly. The slide on the left is a new trar^slation of this from the 
early part of the AO's, when Chairman Mao first pronounced his policies on art, which 
are still sustained today. Look at these two children now. They are, first of allj 
put into contemporary terns. They are wearing peasant costumes. In the girl's right 
hand is an abacus. In his right hand is an envelope. Of course, the painting is say 
log, "If you study, you know how to calculate your accounts. If you can write, then 
you can write your own letters." This Is a new message. In other words, "Be self^ 
reliant; no wishful thinking here for some fairi&s or deities to change your situation, 
but learn how to use the abacus, and learn how to write." r 

At the beginning of summer when all kinds of diseases run wild in China when the 
Insects come out, they often have deities like this - the demon slayer, the killer of. 
insects. Instead, over here you have a soldier who actually achieves his goals with : 
his sword. : This was the early part of the revolution in the AO's before the Coonunist 
take-over. 

One of the most charming things , and one of the most effective , are these wood 
l>locks imitating these paper cuts showing the life of the people In China - the donkey, 
the soldier, the worker; and on your right there are children going to school, all in 
this very positive style, which is characteristic of Chinese folk art. There is a 
great sense of tenacity and patience by the people who created them. I suppose that*8 
what Pearl Buck was trying to say in her books. The Chinese have all these drawbacks 
and tremendous odds against them, and yet, they have a very positive outlook on life* 
New Year's posters are always done in this style - bright colors, no shadows at all, 
everyone smiling, as if every day were New Year's Day. 

1 hope these examples have shown how China is adapting her traditional art to 
social and political conditions of today. 

Ms. O'Donnell - Thank you very much, Mr. Wu. I'm sure we all enjoyed that very much.' 

To finish off our program today, Gil McNamee, again as our government doctmients 
expert , will take us on a tour of federal government documents and how they have' seen 
Chinfi over the last few years ^ Gil. i 
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CHINA AS SEEN IN FEDERAL GOVERNMENT DOCUMENTS 

Gil McNaside 

I'd like to start out by reading some conments from some documents of American 
foreign policy of 1956. "Reaffirmation of United States support of Republic of China 
on Taiwan. United States opposition to the representation of the People's Republic 
of China in the United Nations. Non-issuance of passports to travelers to Peonle's 
Republic of China." 

Then I'd like to slide into United States foreign policy, 1972. 

The President's journey to Peking in February, 1972, was a watershed in our 
relations with the PRC. The most significant result af the Pacing Suonit was 
that we and the Chinese agreed on a set of principles of international con- 
duct. As both a symbol and means of Improving relations, we and the Chl^nese 
' agreed to encourage contacts and exchanges in a number of fields * sclencfe, 

technology, culture, sports ^ journalism. Cooaunications have been opened not 
only to individuals, but also between Chinese -nd American organizations, such 
as scientific and medical organizations, libraries, news services, and sports 
associations. Despite these encouraging developments, we continue to have 
deeply divergent policies and approaches which goodwill alone Cannot erase. 
Itewever, the first steps away from hostility toward cooperation have been taken. 
The potential for misunderstanding is lessened 

I read those two to indicate how the policy of the United States has changed in 
the last 25 years. You can make a trip through government documents, and it's very 
J"*®'*8<^^'»8 to look at them. You pick up a document writte.* for the American soldier 
during World War II, and it's all about our Chinese brothers and their striving to get 
along in life, and so forth. Then you go into the 50' s, and you come across all kinds 
of adverse comments about Communist China, speeches by Dean Atcheson th«t you Just 
wouldn t believe; and going on up until our current policy towards the People's R^ptib- 
lie of China. • 

In your kit is a list of documents. I would like to point out some of these docu- 
ments to you, because you may wish to purchase them for your library, if you don't al- 
ready have them. • 

The first document that I have listed there is the Army Department's >lrea £fa«a- 
book for the PeopU'e Repubtio of China. It's $4.75, which ie expensive for a docii-' 
ment. It s a very thorough study. This Is available in the Government Bookstore at 
the Federal Building. I'd also like to point out that the original edition was called 
Area Handbook for Commnist China, There Is also one available for the Republic of 
China. 

The next one is the Central InteUigence Agency's map. It's very colorful, and 
it s good. The color indicates ethnic, linguistic groups, metals, thermal, wher6 miojes 
are, where the provinces are, the population, etc. The CIA also issues an atlas. We 
have several copies here in the History Department. It's a very handsome atlas - very 
good maps, good photographs, etc. 

I would suggest getting the Overseas Business Reports for your library, if you 
don t already have them, for certain countries. You can get subscriptions for $16 a 
year. They have 117 different markets for the businessman. I think they're very valu- 
able to give out to students when they have to do that paper. It also covers history, 
economics, agriculture, etc. This particular one is the Baeio Data on the Economy of 
the People's Republio of China, it's 15c. They also have bibliographies. 

Another one is Trading with the People's Republio of China. This one is 30c. 
There s an advertisement in this one for a service called "China Watching Made Easy." 
The annual subscription Is $225, but it is a dally survey of newspapers about China, 
nagasine selections, background groups, etc. It looks very good. 

I listed two hearings on this bibliography, because I thought this was a valuable 
set, particularly to show United States-China relations. This particular one has a 
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^rl^ilTfl^l/tt^'l^^Tf relations with China. Another one Is China 

and the Untied States Today. This one Is only 50c. and this one Is $2.50. The entire 
series would probably run around $10. They're up to about nuoiber 12 In the series. 

I m sure most of you get the Baokgroimd Notes of the Department of State, which Is 
anothergood thing to give out to students. It's much znore condensed, but I think It's 

On page 2. I'd like to point out the second one, which ±a Isstdes .in United States 
Foreign Polzoy, and it's ou the People's Republic of China. It's very handsone. The 
design and format are very good, nice photographs, some maps, charts, etc. This par- 
ticular one has a chronology of President Nixon's trip to China. It's designed for a 
teacher or discussion leader, about foreign policies of various places. 
*u 1 i.^^^ °"'» h^fovQ I go any further, that the current approach to 

the Monthly Catalog is different than it used to be. It used to be that you would look 
under China Comunist" or "China, Red." Now it's listed unde? ^^iZ. PeopS^s R^S- 
llc of'' or thina. Republic of." This is another indication of the way things haJe 
changed in the way we view China today. ^ »«» n«ve 

B-.*i!K*c^ ^ ^^^^ ^""^^^3 for the Joint Publications 

Research Service. We don't get very many of those publications here, because they do 
have to be ordered individually, unless you do get all of the NTlS's materials, which 
I doubt. I ordered this particular one just to show you. This is a reference aid. a 
standard translation of Chinese terms, and it does give all of the modems terns, how 
to write and pronounce them. That includes all the political, government, scientific 
" jrthU*^ ^ ^^^^ ^ technical services cataloger could very casi* 

After I finished the bibliography, and it was typed, run off, and so forth, 1 found 
.a sMurvelous document which I'll have to tell you about. It'e a Siibtikfgraphio Swntey 
Of cormmst Chtna. It has lots of pocket maps, etc. It Is £ blblidgtaphy of tUe'&Bv 
Ubrary, and it covers a pariod up to about 1971. Not only is it a biblibgrabhy / b^t 
it a very extensively annotated, it includes magazine articles, books, everything* 
that appears in the Army Library. I checked, and the Army Library does honor int2f 
library loan. In case you want to get into the handling of Chinese documents to this 
.extant, I would suggest buying this. It is very good. 

N<w, going back to the first document listed on page 2. There are two documents 
there previously classified on U.S. contacts with the Chinese Connunlst leaders in 
ilti JJ»^e dociments were termed as "classified" by the government up until 

1967 and 1969. The CongresszismcLL Quarterly claims that the publication of these docu- 
ments gives you the background of Truman's final opening of Mainland China. 

The atory in these doctments is the story of a Mission to China from the United 
States in 1944 and 1945. It was celled the Dixie Mission, and no one is sure why it 
was called that, but that was its code name. There were 18 foreign diplomats from the 
Uhlted States who were invited to Connunist China in 1944 to talk over many thihes with 
the Comunists there. The chief political officer was a man by the name of John Service. 
Another one was John Davies. I tell this story from John Service's viewpoint. 
• The American diplomats looked on this trip as an opportunity to assess the value 
of the Communists as military allies against Japan, also as recipients of U.S. aid and 
f*at they might mean to the U.S. in the future. Looking back on it. Service said that 
there was always great friendship on both sides. Service said the same was not true 
back in Chung King, the headquarters of Nationalist China. Militarily at that moment 
they were very interested in cooperation with the Comnunists who had surroiiiided thk 
Japanese army. i 

President Roosevelt at this time suggested that General Stilwell be put in single 
American command of the Chinese forces - the Communist forces as well as the National 
Government forces. Chiang Kai Shek, however, saw to it that Roosevelt send General 
Patrick Hurley to China and that Stilwell be recalled. This was done. Hurley was not 
able to arrange the American coiunand of both armies . 

Service said that Hurley was very different from Stilwell. StilWell had had long 
experience in China; Hurley had not. Chiang Kai Shek persuaded Hurley to go to Yenan 
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and try to get the Conmunists to agree to Chiang's terns. So Hurley went to Yenan in 
Noyentoer, 1944. He met with Mao and achieved an agreement. They said he put in it 
•11 fjie^principles of the Itegna Carta, the Declaration of Independence, the Constitu- 
tion, the Bill of Rights, and whatever he put in, Mao agreed to. However, when he got 
^ack to Chung King he found that it was entirely unacceptable to Chiang Kai Shek. Un- 
fortunately, General Hurley considered Chiang the dominant personality in the Chinese 
Goveranent. Roosevelt had become somewhat disenchanted with Chiang Kai Shek at this 
time, particularly because of his insistence that Stilwell be recalled. 

* ^! "'S* policy to avoid a complete coimitment 

to Chiang because even then it was obvious that the Communist government had greater 
.vitality and the support of the people, but that Hurley was a maverick loose on the 
range and there was no way to put a rein on him. In a conversation between Service 
and Chairman Mao, Mao said: 

Between the people of China and the people of the United States, there are 
strong ties of sympathy, understanding, and mutual interest. Both are essen- 
tially democratic and individualistic. Both are, by nature, peace loving, 
noa-agressive, and non-imperialistic. China's greatest post-war Qeed Is 
economic development. She lacks the capitalistic foundation necessary to 
carry this, out alone. Her own living standards are so low that they cannot 
be further depressed to provide the needed capital. America and China con^le- 
mect each other economically. They will not compete. America is not only the 
most suitable country to aid this economic development of China; she is also 
the only country fully able to participate. For all these reasons there must 
not and cannot be any conflict, estrangement, or misunderstanding between 
the Chinese people and America. 

That was in 1945 that Mao said this. As to the Russians giving orders to Mao, 
Service said that it Just wasn't so that Mao was a great Communist figure in his own 
right and was not about to take orders from Stalin. The immediate goal of the Com- 
munists appeal for U.S. aid, reported Service, was to weaken U.S. support for Chinng. 
A second motive was their desire to avoid too heavy a dependence on the Soviet Union. 

Then Truman came into the Presidency, and continued what he thought was Roosevelt's 
policy. Hurley told Truman that Roosevelt's position was the same as his. Service 
said that here was an unusual position. The U.S. was alienating itself from the side 
in China that was going to win and forcing it into an alliance with the Soviet Union* 
Hurley denounced everyone who disagreed with his policy as disloyal, later In Waahlsg- 
ton, he named these foreign service officers as trying to undercut his policy in China, 
and in the early 50 s when Senator Joseph McCarthy started accusing everyone as Com- 
munists, he had these men investigated because they had been to Corammist China and 
had 'even eaten with them." The old "China hands" - foreign service men and scholars 
with long experience in China - were major targets for McCarthy. McCarthy, in Service's 
trial, said that 'Service had torpedoed our ally Chiang Kai Shek and stating in effect 
that Communism was the best hope of China. The Comnunist affiliations of Service are 
well-known. His background is crystal clear." 

Service was discharged from the State Department, not for disloyalty, but for 
doubts of loyalty. Service, years later, appealed through the courts up to the Suprone 
Court, and in 1957 he got back into the State Department by a decision of 8-0. Davles 
was discharged and went to Peru and lived for 10 years manufacturing furniture. He was 
finally cleared by the State Department in 1969. Nearly all of those who had experi- 
ence with Chinese diplomatic service were cither dismissed from the service or resigned 
and found other posts outside of the Far East. Thus the United States lost many exper- 
ienced men. The State Department was virtually drained of its China experts. 

Service claims that if the United States would have paid attention to the Dixie 
Mission rather than General Hurley , that we would have maintained our relations with . 
China, tha( there would not have been an exile government on Taiwan, and probably not 
a Korean War or even a Vietnam War. Nixon currently is not regaining what was lost in 
the 1940 s. Rather, he is re-opening a dialogue which American diplomats began In 1944. 
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A REPORT ON BOOK PUBLISHING IN CHINA grtj (JQPY WMLABL£ 
Raymond Taug 

P«£gy 0*Donnell - One thing we haven't talked about yet is libraries and book publiah- 
ing in China. We're going to correct that, because we have with us this morning Raynond * 
Tang, who is head of the East Asiatic Ubrary at UC Berkeley. Last year he had ah op- 
j»iftuaity to visit China to collect materials for that collection; He's going to apeak 
to us this morning about libraries and books, book publishing and bookstores. However » 
I m sure if you want to ask questions o;a other aspects of life in China, he'll be de- 
lighted to answer them. 

Tang - Before I chat about my visit to China,. I'd like to say a fewtrords about the 
across-the-bay resource at UC Berkeley. Our East Asia Library is 60 yeats old > and we 
have 350,000 volumes in Chinese, Japanese, Korean, Manchu, Mongol and Tibetan. Re- 
cently we sent a team to Southeast Asia. It was supported by the National Geographic 
Society to microfilm Tibetan material, and that material, if we do not preserve it in 

w^ll lost forever to mankind. So when that material comes back, it will be 
housed in the East Asia Library. Our Chinese collection amounts to 116,000 volumes, 
and our Japanese collection amorats to 150,000 volumes. Both are substantial collec- 
tions in this country and possibly a very eub'stajitial one in the Western world as well. 
We entertain scholars not only from Berkeley, bujt also across the- -nation. 

This momirjg I feel very happy to be 6mong -fellow- librarians. I won't talk in a 
very- systematic way, but in a chatty way, and at. the end ! will try-to answer any-ques* 
tlons that you may have. \ . . 

I went to China last yea* in March and April. I wa» given a visa to be in China 
for 4 months, but I could only afford to stay for 29 days. It was a very vigorous and 
fascinating trip, because I wns bom and raised in China, though I left when I was a 
college student. So I remembered how China was, and after 24 years when I went back 
to China, it was a different China. 

Probably it would be more beneficial to you if I concentrate on libraries today. 
What I'm going to talk about is the National Library, university libraries, social li- 
braries, children's libraries, bookstores, and the Import and export of materials. 
Also we will talk something about a unique printing process. It's called color wood- 
block printing process. 

Let me start with the National Peking Library, which Is the counterpart of Library 
• of Congress in this country. It is in the center of Peking, in a palatial building. 
. It has 9 million volumes and Increases at the rate of 300,000 volumes a year. It hlii 
'^kchange programs with 129 countries throughout the world. That amounts to about 3000 
units. Including UC Berkeley. The library Is very spacious, and is an archive for 
materials dating back for hundreds of ysars. 

They have a collection of rnta books, iri total of 330,000 volunes, which is stag- 
8*fi^og to me. I had a chance to look at those rare books, and their special coll. e- 
i^lbn curator took one whole morning to .?3q»lain certain aspects. The way they pre£.erve 
ectrtalfl documents is very fascinating. For Instance, they put the dead language docu- 
ments between 2 layers of glass, ard thou they inject nitrogen and seal it with some 
kind of tape. I talked nbcut the Unlnetxon that we use in the National Archive in 
Washington, O.C, and they ac much as said, "Well, that lamination might be good for 
2d0 years, but hov about 300 years?" 1 was tongue-tied, and couldn't answer their 
question. After 200 years they can peal off that tape, reinject nitrogen and reseal it. 

I visited their stacks, which are closed. This Is supposed to be a high-level 
research library, and every day thsy a\'erage about 1000 people visiting that librery', 
mostly doing research for the universities, as well as for the institutions, iach 
Institution is allowed to borrow 35 books at a time, but individual scholars are only 
flowed to borrow 3 books a time. 

The libi^ary belongs to the state adirinistratlon, and it's funded by the national 
bovernment. Right now they are constructing also a palatial style building to triple 
the space of book stacks because of the tremendous rate at which they are Increasing. 
' They "also cdrryou the sole international exchange through this library. There 
^ is another agei^cy <also doing a limited amount of exdiange, which Is the Academy of ' 
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SelcnctSt but they only <Jo lijaiited eKch^uigt vzith tstablished science and technology in- 
•titutloiis throughout the world. They do not carry on exchange with general colleges 

uBlversitiee* If you were specialised in lacdical science or eooethlog like that, 
then you would carry pn exchange with them. 

there are about 1000 people working In the National Peking Library^ The enpbaaia 
iww» of GDur8e» ia on the so-called political concentration, and .they have one goal to 
foUov, and that*a work together. We could see that kind of spirit right at the aoneot 
ym entered the library. There is e hugp. iilabaster statue of Chairtaen Mao aa you .enter, 
and right after that is a room about this aiae with all kinda of tranalations of Chelr- 
iBan MBO*a works in it. Of course, this may raise a question in our ainda that this ie : 
very precious space for houaing thiu, 30 as a librarian I asked the queation* and they • 
didn't feel eabarraaaed. Their explp.k;aticn is that at this moment they are trying to 
coneeotrete all their energies under ono leadership 30 that they can coordinate, thelt .. 
efforts in working towards o»3 goal. 

Aa for their acquisition project, I t»ouid feel that they are very asBbltious. They 
are even buying back old editions fron abroad. One Hong Kong dealer of fared ua a ^ 
Sung Dynssty ^ition, and he was asking about $10,000 Juat for one voltae. 1 asld, . - 
"Are you crasy?" But then when I reached the National Peking Library, it was there. 
They had bought it back. They also buy back old editions and valuable naterlels frim 
Europe. They preserve these old and precious materials as well aa open new frontiers 
for the .coalng generation. They have scholars trained in various fields who sre ceelly 
specialists in their areas. 

How, let's Jump over to the University Library in Peking. It la a very distin- 
guished institution in China, especiaUy In the fielda of science and technology* They: 
produce e lot of things for the Academy of Sciences. The purpose of my visit to that 
library ws» that I was intrigued by their special library on acupuncture. I wanted 
to get mom ddea of thay handle special collections. Their field ia Halted^ 
■ore ior less ». to science and technology, about a million and a half book's in toto, and 
quite .a few of them :are Western language publications. The Acupuncture Library is lo- 
cated on the secofsd- floor , and they have all kinda of perlodicala in many foreign 
IsDgusges on acupuncture. They have a reading room about naif thia size, and right 
next door they have reproduction facilities . I was amazed to see how recent many of 
their books were. Quite different fron this country, many of the books were only a t 
few months old, were sent from America, and were already cataloged and put on the 
shelves. I found the collection at this library very fascinating. 

' A Ph.D. student in sociology from Harvard University at the university told W 
that once a month he had to scrub the srcircase doim, as his day of labor training. 
In this way he would keep close to the people. The Intellectuals who live in their 
ivory towers are not aware that simple laboiers are not that simple, aiiat library 
was so dsan and beautiful i Even the gardens were well kept. This work also was dons'i 
by librsriens there. The idea is to chorten the distance between the wry top on ^oun. 

How, let me go to another inivcrstt-.y library at the Medical School. There I sur 
abdominal surgery to view Iicw chey use acupuncture. You can look down through the .. 
glsss into the operation Yoom dotrtistalrs. It was amazing to watch the operation. • 
This medical school hac a very Inrg:: tnadlcai library. They have all kinds of medieel : 
Journals in many languages. They also carry on a meticulous process of indexing 
Chinese papers and discussions in the tncdf cal field. They do it in the fashion of 
cstalog cards. It*s more or less like our subject catalog, but even more minute Inforf^ 
ttstion will be there. They are not uaAng a computer, so it* a still a process of manu- 
ally writing the cards with fovntaln pen, and filing these cards. Then the Infoma- 
tion will be diaaeminated i.hrcugiiout China. 

I find in the acquisitions of Cttlnese materials, there is a difficulty. You can 
bvy published works, but the :ncst important materials may not be published. The Chin- 
ese tend to exchange with all specialized institutions. They even have 2 meetings « 
year, and a large tiunber of staff tnaabcrs will go to the meetings, meet their counter- i 
parts, and talk about similar questions, in that way they exchange the research pro- .. 
grsas, and also under the slogan of serving the people., there is no privata knowledge. 
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thm la m t*uch iktng «» a«eret teseareh. So lt*s vcsry dlffleult la China to aaiatain 
your atatua aa an oxpatt* baeauta you hove quite a £e» talented young paopla arouad 
yoiii asd these people will follow you for oae or tuo yeare* After that you*re eihauafeed. 

So far a^ tBfiterlala are eooeemed, t find thoae flateriala very difficult to gat* 
JSMT icataace, l- lo.9kef at soae of their work paper e» and they were excellent. But whan 
X Mid, **Coulil X get thetit*\ they said, **UeU» you could get these, so long aa we have 
but if you want to collect tbea syateBatically» it*8 iaposaible. Hobody takaa the 
tiM 1ft tha United States with whet we ere doing here." So thet tsight be a difficult 
•iCttitien .for Asian libraries in the future. 

' Vow, let m talk about scne of the children's librariea. 1 viaited'one, a childr. 
tmi*9 palica in Shonghei, end es X walked in there was a girl and alao a bey. Ihay 
eaat up and tootc oy hand and greeted oe as "Uncle." They took tta around to aee the 
dttidran'a- ptiace, and* thi«i was elso kind of an education. The children range ttom 
6 to 13 years old. The students go eo this children's palace after their deaa, «id 
timr histfa vcrioua kinda of prosroEts: classes in teletype treining, ship and, aiiqplaaa 
bttildlBS, Chinese ousic snd dancing daaa, fainting in Chineae traditional' aiid Uaatara 
atfloat sod alao dough work and paper catting - all kinds of claaaea. There waa c»«n 
«CM pajgrgnmad where they practice guerilld warf ere - digging tiainela sad that sort of 
gidag. The children love it. There are 13 auch children' a palacea in Shsnghai, atra* 
tigicaUy located. 

• ''Vhtfi t vaat to- China and bought ooae new booka and aoae old booka* For the aaw . 
bttolai X^4Mnt to the Kational headquarters of the Hew China Bookatore in Faking, 't i , 
bM^ one Qcpy of everything in that bookstore* Theoretically, that beokatore ahid^^ 
iHMa ali kinds of publieationa available throughout China, but it turns out that hunf 
drodg and ttuadrcds of people use that bookctore, and it waa very difficult to try and , 
Mka aalaet^dra. To ns, tUu was oors laportaot, ao X bou^t all the eopica, and 1% 
coac tra $y^Zy» 1 want to aee what aort of publieationa are avaiUble to the public 
aftar f:h» Cultural Havolution. So in future, we will keep that collaetien intact* 

ft^t ore or two «ord# about the iaport and export of booka* China uaually doaan*t 
««port local provincial publications. X asked thonwMy. One of the raeaona ia thay ] 
tMOk it ia not up to par and 'not of good quality. They like to have aoMt kind of 
quality oontrol over axporta. 

lapectisg booka they do very thoroughly^ For Inatsnoe, when X waa working at 
Colneisia tl^^.verfiity, X received^a letter fron thea eaying they wanted e paper en aath* 
aaati^J-tby a Colus^ia profeasor. x had difficulty locating thia paper. X called the 
MOthsaaticc Library,* and they eaid they didn't have it. Then X called the profaaaor, 
and bo oaid, '% God, that 'a a paper 1 delivered in Cenada. Xt waa jmt a aaftlnir " 
papez oad tfa^ not publiahed.^ ■ So you can aee they are asking e nationwide ooneertod" 
effort* Xt ia not a diversified or ns>n-ooordinated effort. So X find thia ia an awe* 
aeaa 4^pro£d} if thay can do that kind of thing, using the national reaourcaa and tal- 
onta to -got foreign inforaation in that fachlon, and X see a great potential there. ' ' 

tfell^ I oan go oo for a long tiB(%, so suppose X throw this open to you for a favj . 
■Dwnto, and «3*11 talk about what you want to talk ^out. 

Quaatton * Vm juat curious; X don't suppoae all the people there ere liurate, but 
wbofc -type of notarial is availeble £or recreational reading? 

Mr. fana, '* tFrobably their aort of literature * you have to be in that aociety , and tbm, 
piObObly you get youraalf oriented tn a different way. Then you will enjoy thet kind 
of .cofiding. .Usually it's inapiratioaal, and there ia an educational inplication* 
FafcSai3, folk tales • that is the Icind of diversion you will find, but certelnly not 
aay ;tto&atere' or that sort of thing. Alao they era very strict on so-called aea appeal. 
Ihtf trhewed ea sone of those books considered as taboo in the Notional FOking tibraty, 
«Dd> to- ua &t*o juss nothing. 
■«'•.','...••'. '' 

Qusation • f?hat happened to the Peking Library during the Cultural Revolutiont Were 
woxka roftop/ed that were offensive to the doctrine at that time? Oo you knowt 
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Mr« Tang - I talked to then about this. Probably this has been exaggerated. They are 
quite candid. They say, "Well, our system Is not a perfect system, and ve do have 
certain probleiis, but those problems are not quite as rampaging as outsiders would 
sumlse.*' For Instance, during the Cultural Revolution the Red Guards found many 
rare editions and artifacts hidden by private collectors, and they gave these to the 
libraries and museums. So actually, the National Peking Library received quite a lot 
.of those rare books. It*s not like burning them. There might be a few naughty kids 
around who do that, but the general tone is that If you find anything valuable, turn 
it over to the library. 

Qwstion - Do the inexpensive bookstores take the place of public libraries? 

Mg* Tang - They have many; public libraries. Not only that, but they have reading rooms 
scattered around the communes. But books are so inexpensive^ you can buy a copy, of 
your own. . , v: 

• • -J. 

Question (On diculation procedures; can*t be fully heard] 

Hr. Tang - The National Peking Library, of course, is a research library, and it*s 
closed stacks. They do have a limit on how many books you can borrow, but .^iere are 
exceptions. If you have a letter from your institution saying that you're dc Ing this 
particular project, then there is no Itnit. For the public library service, I think 
it's very extensive. They even put books on donkey backs, and bicycles, and go to the 
remote countrysides to each village. Then each coootune has several reading rooms. 
You coulnd't really call them libraries, but they are r«?!ading rooms with current 
material. 

Gil McNamee - Do they perform any sort of reference service? If I have a question on 
how to repair my bicycle. Is there a place they can go and ask a librarian? 

Mr. Tang - That's the place you would go, the public library. 

Mr. McNamee - There Is that service. Then are there such things as library schools? 

Mr. Tang - Yes; there are two library schools, one in the National Peking Library, 
and. another one is In the Han University. These are full-fledged library schools. 
Their teaching, methods are quite extensive in terms of work-related study groups. 
During sumnertime or at certain seasons, these libraries will send certain people to 
attend that training course, and the instructors will be experts coming from all cor- 
ners. Shanghai is a huge city, and this kind of program is year round. 

Question [Can't be heard] 

Mr. Tang - I would like to make a wild guess. I would think with their nationwide 
slogan, "Serve the people," probably they do not say things like, "I am from Canton 
Public. Ifibrary, and you are from Peking; I am not going to lend a book to you." It's 
not that. If you don't have a library card, you come up to the desk, and ycu can fill 
out one right there and borrow books. As for over dues and fines, I really don't know. 

Ms. O'Donnell - Since so many of the books are educational, or moral, or training for 
science and technology, do they have a corps of writers that write to specification » 
or is there creative writing? If I feel like sitting down and writing a novel, would 
it get published? 

Mr.. Tang - That's a very interesting question. They use the so-called group collective 
method. It used to be that a person with imagination could close the door and wirlte 
whatever s/he wanted, but now the process is different. If you are going to portray 
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goup^ They »1U l,ok through It. .aklng ^eeHJ^ T^S ^oS1.'^SS^i^a 

U. Then the grouif presents this nenusctipt to the fishing vlUaS ^ Se»^a ^ 

2^ ^rJ" «"«*<=y- So when a bLri;^inr?o P^^sS^i 

Qiiestlon - (Can't be heard] 

Bay, wen, tnat sounds like an Interesting nrn4op^ ar.^ «j . ^ .7*l*7*f 

But they wouldn't come right out anHpv "trfn ^^^^ ^O"^ start to \«lt©. 

T^•o ««i •.uIZ 1-^ J ^ r^t^ well, this, Is what we want vow to write *• 

It 0 not that kind of thing. So actually yow have close contact »l?h Se c^J^. 

Hi. O'.DonneU - Thank you very much, Mr. Tang. 

. « ■. _ 

BUILDING A CHINfeSE RESO UftCE cnTJ.RrTTnw 
Chan, Johanna Goldschniid, Peggy O^Donnell 

^^ajsa - At the Chinatown Branch we started a Chinese resource collection three veii» 

aoout «oo titles. This Chinese resource collection Is extremely oomilar it i. .1 
most the collection that has attracted most of the people tHu? b^.' " 

hy fai: L-th-e ^ ^^J^^^'^^^^J^^^^ 

to read historical novels abSut folk heroes The« «e ef ^v jl..* like 

wa can only afford to buy a few that are e::«rm2rp^^a^^L"to°S^f f^T'^*.** 

^wS2"^ ir?^ y* ? '"^^ l«een<te. bJogrlihUs o? f.:^™ 22' 

and women In historical and contempor.-^-^^ China at-e%r4o^%J^^ .u* Z *«nxnese men 

proverbs are derived. They also^lSc CMSs" ghost storf^ * ""^^ "lorn* «,« 

rijj^::-se:jrf%r"iheirSii:ge £3^^°^ -^^^^^^^^^ 

c«.trate mainly In the areas of pSio^pWri^^^^Hu^T^anfh^^^^ 
« , great need for modem history of China for the UsriM y^"^' 

We also have the library a bound Wet of 400 volumes. This s^t of 
obtains all the major classics of Chinese literature a^hlW^i.!"i,?f, w' / 
tics, technology, art and music. Ihid coUecU^'ls w2 kno^^SSdn^t ^J^J'/i''*^'" 

aL ci^iir '"5 " Important at our branch is Englleh ~str2ltSS iook. for 

the Chinese speaker , because we have a very high Immigrant topiilatlon in oSL?^ ' 

tlMm are bilingual dictionaries snd bilingual works of liteiature and othJ l^ortSJ 
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works. Our providing bilingual materials is very helpful to them, and many patrons < 
cone in and ask if we have bilingual books. On the other hand, there are people who 
are not Chinese and want to learn the Chinese language. So for them we have to provide 
bilingual dictionaries. Mandarin and Cantonese pronouncing dictionaries; and these are 
al^o very heavily used at the branch. 

Because of the interest; in China and Chinese medicine, herbs, acupuncture, our 
Chinese medical collection and medical encyclopedias are being used. Mostly we have to 
use It for people who do not read Chinese v A patron will come along asking what is 
the cure of a certain Chinese herb, and we will have to dig out our Chinese dictionary 
and try to translate it to them. In many cases, the passage is very' long and quite 
difficult, and we at the branch are looking forward to the day when there will be 
Chinese medicine books in English. At the same time, you may be surprised, there are 
many patrons in Chinatown who do not speak Chinese and go to see Western doctors, and 
they may come into the library with the name of a disease in English which they do not 
understand. So they come to us, and we have Latin-English-Chinese medical dictionaries. 

There are many mothers with young children who lomlgigrate into the United States. 
These mothers are usually very eager to acquire the best kind of education for their 
kids, as well as to learn about culture and American living. So we try to provide 
books on the USA, on the Constitution, history, elections, citizenship books. Besides 
this, we also provide child care and child development books, teenage psychology, fam- 
ily affairs. They find these very useful. In fact, I have one mother who is so eager 
to read up all of these books. She reads them, makes notes of them, and then gives . 
talks to her friends who are also mothers. They can't be bothered to read. The 
mothers are also eager to educate their children in Chinese language and tell them 
Chinese stories. So we have Chinese books on storytelling and Chinese children's lit- 
erature for them, and these are much in demand. 

Naturally, Kuhg Pu and T*ai Chi books are very popular. They are always out. We 
also have books on Chinese folk dance, Chinese shadow plays, paper cuts, Chinese opera* 
classical music, classical musical instruments and how to play them. Ironically, most 
of these books are required by people who do not read Chinese, and we have very few in 
English on those subjects. 

At Chinatown Eranch we also have a business directory of Chinatown in San Francisco. 
This is very useful for somebody who would like to look up the telephone number of a 
Chinese hardware store whose name she only knows in Chinese. 

Another very interesting aspect of working there is, once we got a call from a 
community agency. They wished us to find out for their client what la the date on 
the Western calendar of her own birthday. This woman was bom 90 years ago. We have 
a Chinese calendar conversion table for it, but because she was so old, she was out of 
our calendar. So we had to refer the question to East Asiatic Library. 

Working at Chinatown Branch is very Interesting, and during the last two years* 
I would say, because of tha greater connunication with China, we are getting more and 
more books from China, and our patrons really hunger for picture books of China, guide 
books telling how to go to China, and anything that's published by China - not only 
those who wish tp learn about China, but Immigrants from Hong Kong. Even those from 
Taiwan are very glad when we supply books from China. This is because, as one patron 
said to me, "We don't find these books in Taiwan," and they find them here in the 
United States at Chinatoxm Branch. . . 

Ms. O'Donnell - 1*11 now talk a little bit to you about some of the matreials in your 
kits. The first thing I*d like to mention is this "Selected Annotated Bibliography 
of the Chinese in California." I'm sorry it's not updated. It was done for a BARC 
workshop 6 years ago when we did the history of California, but since it is an histor- 
ical bibliography of the Chinese in California, it would still be useful. We also re- 
printed for you from Synergy "The Asian-American Experience." We felt that these two 
lisH might be useful to you,, since we haven't concentrated too much on the Chinese 
in the United States in this workshop. The materials in the "Selected Annotated Bib- 
liography" are all in SFPL's collection, and we updated it to the extent that we in- 
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eluded the bibliography of the "Chinese in California" by Gladys Hansen and Bill 
It is a fine scholarly work, and if you don»t have It il !oZ«.-r? ? ^einz, 

for this area. "The Lian-Merlcan E^eSenL^" of couJL ifm^^^^ ""^^"^ 
JnVr TtuiS^' joolcs. periodicals^hat ^ight tZTflll "'t^^^'^s^'^I^^^ 
aUJ^I c • ^® reason we reprinted It is that so often. 1 felt vou elth^ 

.r4»«^ ^^-'^ y**" ^^^^ Chiiese; some refources." xSirUst* 

tries to pick up the resources that are not mentioned in the othS llsS rtlll Izl 
bookstores listed in "Thn Americ^^n..^sian Experience!" but 3 ha^e^SoJ be^ lulll II 
we've added them to this resource Hat t ^ nave not oeen listed, ao 

ami they have a lot of good mtf Ul. ' ™*'^e « expenstve. , . 

r:^m^^^^^^^^^^^^ sSe<£™L r;^ ■ 

aiL!! "f J!! u*^"*"' «° of what is Importsnt to the ^ 

Chinese and «hat has occurred since the Cultural Revolution. P^'^'^*"^: ^ne.. , . 

and ^"Hct^f^Ll"^'' ^'^^ ^^'^^ generally, would be Ckim Reeonatm^- ' 

'^^zyr^zz^i.^^^^^ - h-L5iho^r£r 

Asiatic Library. Stanford University, Hoover Institute on War Evolution anTpeace 
is an excellent sotu'ce nn Asian nate^-laliQ ti,«« i i » "*^*""on ana reace 

«d.n. hlator, and the cont^r«J «Se" S« «e 1^ China. particaUrX, pa 

3-vol««e work on M,dem Chi^e ZlutTlJT'a ZVl^blliT^^ 

tlon. foreign relations, banking and flnan«. aporSSorSif 

^ ««?^'„^irlS^ °' infc matlon, »a«y'o£ whlci Le ^apal^'aS^toiHoi 

sjjit^LVnnJ'^^irL^^f^! ^^'-^''^'^d'^y'^^^'^i^rr^^ rr-- 

fi.*-.'^! National Comltf.ee on Chlna-u.s. Relations sponsors progtaina and fltos about 

is the understaTidl.^ of China In the United sfates. The ^ 

project is their local office. One thing that the national center princes la a ,"te 
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•iteMlve audio cacaettes of luterrl«.a» either with pccpU who have boea to aiaa. or 
With people wna are ejcperta on Chiua. or 

w-.i^f flnaX orgjcnlzation on your lict is the U.S.^ina Priendahip Aeaociatlon. o«r«> 
l^tSll hJ^-'tn they maintain a speakerc bura^u. 1? yS^ vSJT 

A 5.^^;.'°^* program, and they are in the Peninsula aa m^U as in San 
Wsnclsco, and tnafs where I got in contact with Judy Merin who spoke yesterdav. and 
•he was very good, ro I think that ia a very good source. yeswraay, ana 

5^**^2° ^ preparing for this workshop vao to talk Co tha 

BARC reference staff about producing some Usts cn the kinds of popular things that 

duccd blbUographles , Johanna Goldschmld will be talking about some of them now, 

^j^idach^l - I don^t know if we've had any questions in BARC on how you go about 
2!!5Sf w • ^"^^ ^ ''^» ^^t®'^ working on this workshop, ore kind of 

? * ^« P'^' together 1« rnheet of infox^ 

aatlca, sort of a stertlng point of how you might &> about getting vIsm. 

flip li!JT?Q?/!!J.Jr!!^\^'^J** 15*? ™* ^^^^ <^am2 out in 1968. 

Zl^tl }^ edition, but I couldn't find a copy of it. Anyway, this one certaioW 
doaa have a lot of Information. It has lots of historical inSuon and^^aSy 
Alca illustrations of different aspects of China. ^ 

SCAN '^^ITl 1^1 *® S?® °° * l^^t that was put out by 

litL^* S*. fecond^Page is mostly on T'ai Chi, and one of the things 1 
raally liked was Chmntttn Mauj'e 4^mmte Physical Htneae PUm. It has a nhola aariaa 
!f JS'f Jt has a little record in the back of the original music that*a 

Si^S.4fl: « • i ^^^^^ the philosophy of physical fittiess and quotations 

by Chairman Mao, and then the music begins. It's a nice little package. 

^J^J'T^^Ki^ "J?"'*^! Chinese." I'm sure you all have good coUacUona of 
cookbooka, but we thought we'd puU them altogether for you. We also listed at the 
end aoma cooking classes that are avaiUble in San Etancisco, also in the East Bay and 
the Peninaula. Yoa can contact them for all the information. 

The next list Is "Medicine and Health in China Today." This is a very good list, 
and it 'a really thoroughly annotated. *M^f 

^. O'Donnell - W« have one other special list, and that's the performing arta one. but 
tirat there is this book I should have mentioned. It's been added to "The Asian- « 
African Experience." It's called Going Book, and it's very interesting, bacauae lt»a 
»y a group of Asian-American students who went to China for a visit. It's lota of 

ft has lots of pictures, songs that the children sing in the 
achoola. What's particularly Interesting is on the tourism and visiting China. So It 
would be particularly useful to anyone who's planning a trip to China. 
•V z.^®'* hasn't been much published on the performing arts since 19/i9 at the time of 
the Cultural Revolution, so most of the books on your list are background. There are 
things, eapecially the scripts of some of the Chinese operas and ballets, that would 

* * f*^ '^^ Chinese bookstores, but beyond that, there ian't too muchv ^ 
Before vc close, I 11 ask SteUa to say a fw words on orderins books. 

S?' - As most of oiir books are published in Hong Kong, China or Taiwan, we btqr thaa 
from abroad. We have dealers in Taiwan and Hong Kong who regularly send us cataloga. 
ao we make selections frm these catalogs. We visit bookstores at the same tiott and 
compile lists. Catalogs from Hong Kong also contain books frcm China, so instead of 
buying directly from China, all we have to do is order from Hong Kong. 

Until we have selected titles from these catalogs, we compile th«se "want liata." 
and we send thain to the dealer. He checks each it*an on the list for availability and 
f? „™ the price. After that, he returns the list to us, end we order off this 
liat. we usually hava to allow about one month f r this process. Once the order la 
placed, we assume the dealer will send us the books right away. If It comes by aexvlee 
■an. It takes 4- weeks. If it comes by air, 2 weel;s only. Meantiui^i, the dealer 
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usually sends us the invoice, and we hold the isivoice until the books arrive. When 
Che hooka have been delivered, we start the process for payment. 

If we are purchasing from a dealer for the first time, we have to be very careful 
and write . letters to them, asking for a discount, and also to explain to them how we 
pay and all that. It*s very important to let them know that sometimes it takes several 
weeks for the city library to pay them, so they won't get upset when they don't receive 
payment right away. 

We can write to them either in English or Chinese. There is no problem there » 
since moat dealers who deal with foreign countries are bilingual. 

Besides buying from foreign dealers, we also buy from local bookstores, and there 
are a good number of them. Some offer only books on China. New China Bookstore in 
Chinatown, Everybody's Bookstore, China Books and Periodicals these are bookstores ^ 
Chat sell only Chinese books. There are other bookstores that sell books both. from ' . 
Chinatown and Hong Kong. So we order from all of them. It's much more expensive. It ^ 
true, but sometimes It's faster, and ±t*s always much more . convenient if we do not buy 
in bMlk. 

I Jhave prepared a list of our bookstores here in San ^Francisco. I have also put 
down the names of some of the dealers that we have put down in the past. Also I have 
put down the names of some of the record rstores that we buy Chinese records from. I 
win leave it here on the desk, and you can pick up a copy. 

Coaaent from audience - Sinc:e you've included a list on Chinese In California, there is 
s bookstore at 166 Eddy Stre^et called Albatros that has an interest in English language 
materials on the Chlneae in California and San Francisco. I'd also like to mention 
the Holmes Book Company in Oakland. They have supplied many books on the Chinese in 
California to SFPL, and they are very-well organized. They will search for you on 
request. 

Ms. O'Donnell - Now we're going to be discussing something of the American's attitude 
toward China. The Bay Area China Education Project has been working on this by helping 
teachers to teach our children about China, to see China as it is. Rick Doner has 
been Involved in this project since the beginning, and he provided a fine bibliography* 
He will be telling you about the BAYCEP project,, his reading list, and then if there's 
time, he's going to show you part of the film, Miaunderetanding Chinas and explain how 
it is used by BAYCEP. 

TEACHING ABOUT CHINA 
Richard Doner 

.; I'll first tell you a little bit about BAYCEP, what we set It up for, and how we 
can possibly work with you as librarians. The project 'was started by graduate studenti 
in. Chinese and East. Asian studies and certain professors at Stanford and Berkeley, 
because Stanford and Berkeley have two of the largest centers of Chinese resources 
in the country. .Right now, because of national cut-backs and budget cuts, they've been 
forced to combine the centers into cue. There will be other centers established re- 
gionally in the United States. So BAYCEP was established because there were a tremend* 
ous amount of resources being accumulated at Stanford, none of which ever got out into 
the communities. So we set up as a link, or liaison betwectn the resources that have 
been developed in the university, and the needs, and resources that have developed ilk 
the schools. 

. What are some of the things that we do then? First, we've been evaluating mater- 
ials and recommending a certain number of units. On the table I left some copies of 
recosnended units on China. These are basically short units for high school teaching 
units that we've investigated and that we've used ourselves, that we find most useful 
and give the most objective view of China. 
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I* 

Another thing that we've done Is started writing units ourselves. One of the 
units Is centered around the film Misunderstanding China that you're going to see today. 
That unit Is an exercise and a nuiober of discussion topics which are aimed at trying 
to discover people's attitudes about China before going on Into a unit about China, to 
get out certain racial perceptions and historical misconceptions about China. 

* ^^'^^ '^^^^ vcre over 10 million drug addicts In China 

In 1949, and they ve managed to completely control this through methods that are pretty 
much unlike the ones that have been attempted In this country. The whole question of 
drugs la a very Interesting one, because it brings in the question of how drugs were 
Introduced into China. . ; 

Thlfi bibliography I've distributed is the tuoat cKtenslve thing that we've done, 
and we were really glad to do it, because we've been getting requests for it. We're 
going to do more of these lists as timo goes on. 

- The main part of our work is to go out into the schools to spealc. Generally we 
go to a department meeting, and we gst to one or two Interested teachers, and they will 
then get to some other teachers who are teaching about China end want some me Infer- 
nation. We'll offer what resources we have and recommend a nu^er of books, records » 
films, whatever to the teachers, and then the teacher j adapt them to their own needs. 
The main idea is a give and take. We have tha time to evaluate the tiaterials, and what 
we want from teachers Is their reactions to theca materials and different ways of using 
then. 

What do we find when we go into a high school in terns of resources, especially 
in the libraries? We haven't found very much In general. Most of the stuff we've, 
found has been very dated, gienerally reference type books. I guess the one book I see 
more and more is tha book Long Time Catifoj-n^ which is about Chinene-Amerlcans . But 
in general, the average school doesn't have even half o:: three-fourths of the basic, 
bookshelf which Is listed here. 

Another of the types of resources that we recoaaend for libraries and media cen- 
ters are various media packages that have been put out. We've tried to evaluate those 
also. We've chosen one or two of them that we think are the best, ar>d we'll go and 
tall^ to the person at a media center and rc>-.onne::i that h?. or she lock carefully at 
some of those media packages, because in terro of laaming abont China, they have bc- 
cpne very crucial - pictures shout Chifia, slides, songs ard things like that. 

We're also producing workshops. This week we had r 5-day workshop on "China Todiiy" 
-at Dominican College. We had about 185 people - teachers as well as other interested 
■ people* What we do there is try to Introduce a nu^iber of sources, including people. 
An-^SMnple mlgjht be a woman named Betty Mci^-fce who went to China. She's a teacher, and 
filn. maker who works in the Berkeley schools, and she's done a unit and a fllm» a whole 
nultl-nedla show on women in China. We try to bring things like that together, €or 
workshops and discussion groups. We've managed ro reach large nuid>ers of people thl^ way. 

Now I'd like to turn to the recoamendad booklist. I thought I vrculd just mention 
certain of the booica that I think are outstanding, both In terms of your own reading, 
and in terms of who these things might be recommorWed for. Also I'd like to solicit 
any reactions that people have had on any of tha boolcs that I'll mention. 

The first book on the list. Modem China y ia a good example. It's about 150 pages, 
and we found it to be the most readable, the moot naourate, the fairest, and most visu- 
ally Interesting book that we've seen. If y-u w.?nt so-.rjzthing that lays out the basic 
events of the causes of the Chinese Revolution starting from around 1850 with the West- 
em invasion into China, this is the book that I vrould rccomnend. 

The second book. Red Star Over China, is really a classic, and it's a fantastic 
book to read if you want to learn a little Lit about the development of Mao Tse Tung. 
Edgar Snow was the first Western joumalist to n.<V.e the 1000 mile trek into Yenan where 
the Commjnists ha-ze their base areas. Basically nothing was known in the early 1930's 
and 40's. He was the first person to write a Joumnlistic account. Ha has about a 20- 
page conversation with Mao who basically gi-res hio own biography. Again, it's also a 
big book, but it's very readable. This is probably onf? of the best bocks to use in a 
Chinese history course for 11th or 12th graziers c;» up. 
O 31 
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I should mention also The China Reader. It's In 4 volumes, and this la baslcallv 
4m excellent reference book with a selection of farily short arUcles which 
need a quick reference to any subject, probably wo^ld be the ^st tJJigf S^iLnol- 

f^rLl^'^^H^""'*^"''? '"^^ ^"^'^^^ Bevolution.^S'ifr:viS"beU« 

^ it I ?• ^^^""^^ ^ of articles by Western observers conflicting reac- 

^ China. Inatds the People's Republic is another one that, really merits extra aetea* 

liSn achoS«^r!i'^ °' ^^^^ SchoUrsTrg^^S of 

Asian scholars that was formed as a reaction to American policy in Vietnam Vte ll^A 

llat^klt viewa in Asia. A number Sf peJpIe ttll^Zr ^IZ^ 

^llTi l^T^vll °^ ^" '^^'^ S« ^° China. What we tried to do^ 

?! ''^^^ accuiute as possible, which combined certain analytical idaai 

in a Journalistic manner. The whole idea was for the average reader^trS^e a basiS^ 
introduction to China. Ifs split up into the subjects listed SSe! U «• ow 

tiL Ji^cS?^:! J*"*' ^^'^i' i'^troduction to education - whafs hipJSnlng UTd^Z- 
tion in China; how people are reactrng to the ne^ education reforms. 
«iu>^«!J*' f*'^ ^oZZeotion CottP^crd oa page 2 is a pictiure book. It's a collection of 
Pjoto^aphs from sculpture., of peas«ntc with a certain amount of explanatory texJ? 
• f ! sculptures were carved during the cultural revolution by artStTSw^re sent • 
out to the countryside, and what they've done is re-enact the whole pw^s^f rSS 
collection and rent payment. Tha sculptures are very striking/ anS SSpu! waSSuv 

one of these books and thex talk about what each page meant to them. I alsruaed it 
in a seminar at Stanford, so it's not just for little kids. uaed it^^ 

rh^^^\l^f'^ 5**®^/u®lf°"" "^Jticn- One is Fanehen: A Doementtwy of Revolution in a 
Chtn^e Vtltage, which is one of the most famous books. It yas published in larw 
quantities in the middle eo's and became very popular, partially^aiVrisul? oftSe ' 
^J^^wr^T'-, ''^^t Important humaS question of hJT^ople ^nge 

^^J^ - • ^^^^^^ "'^'^^ J° ^'^'^ ^P«<^' of the Chinese RevolStlor^lSw 

did the peasants accept all these things that the Communists were tHll^^hS? ihls^ 

4 J^K^^iJfJ^ firat-hand description. The peasants have lived under a system tSt 

^ J ^^5^ have all the guns in the world,- but the 

whole psychological aspect Is crucial, the ingrained habits and intemaliied values of 
the people, the whole idea that the landlord is superior and the natural leader Th^t 
was something that was very difficult for the CommSnists TdTA ^l^tnl^^l 
ceUent, vivid descriptions of how the villages had to be changed which wM donT^h^^^h 
a. process called the "spealc bitterness" meeting, where the vmagerfiSS^^^^ 

Sf Jll «5%h!T'S?''!;.'° "^'^^ ^^-^y"**** fashion. S eS^tSJj 

W Aiff^ }«^dlo'<i*« super orlty wa. dealt with in the minds of tbe peaaanS,^ 
" ^ difficulty because of all the old ingrained ideas. 

The Ujt one that I might mention is TTi^j United States and China by Falrbank. This 

5% ! "^"^ P^"^^^"'' of the only oLrSe founS 

that gives a good introduction to trarlitional society. vhbb,w« soma 

Befpre I open for questions. I guess I'd like to 'show you. one other thint ' «e«trp 

all of which I have here, from the People's Republic of China itself. . We put^t toto a 
kit, and we sell them for $5. x.hich is just about what it costs us at Chlnriooks^ 

^ ;f thi'; J^'^nL?' r haslcally for Sgh^Sorte. 

toe is the Rmt Colleotvon Courtyard that I mentioned. Another one is Peking Ret^JV 
which is basically a political joumnl, trenslatlons of, speeches by Chinese^eleaatitt 
e^c. Another thing is Oiina Reconstruots , which I gueas wuld be ihr^SvaW^ 
Soviet Life, but which X find infinitely more InterLting! Wof^^1w«^ 
a^ least partially concentrate on is art from the villages themselveT lt"f e^cf 
visually. UttU Sisters of the Oraasland is a atorybloMhatTusS'ln J^^^ 
good pictures, and an obvious political message. It shows the types of role^els thJt 
the Chinese use for themselves. Red Wing Detachment is a comic book whlth yS?- 
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nay not have seen. It's supposedly a true story of a detachment during the Civil War 

S^U?t!/^i? r^"?: ^^"^ ^« informative, tout = 

1% 9 a Uttle bit rhetorical. It Is interesting, and It has good stories In it 

S^Jr^L^lhf.^Sr'.l:''" ^^-^^y. i-terestlnrtSJ^g ^^^^^^ 

t^^Tlt l^k!"' ""^^ acupuncture Is used anesthetically. Then» of course, 

the ^Tr^LT "H^if*" ^^'^ ^^'^^ ^ ^^^^P °^ materials like this and say to 

JkJ S?J? V. ^'^^^ ^^'^^ ^ written a draft of a teacher's guide to 

h^JL "^S '^^f stresses t,hat i:. Important about these Items. We revl^ U° 

JSleSSeirSi Wt "TJ^-SS^^ '^^r'" ^ 'Ws. y.« can write to BAyCEP 

and request the kit. It s $5, and wa'll try to send you a draft of the teacher's siilde 
also.^What we try to do is Introduce the basic kit for $5, and then the teaSher Sr 
SSLi inrLrl^dW^'^'c^ T "^'^^'"'^ large quantities throS^fchlnS' 
^dUbrLint ""^^^ "'^''^ ^^'^ discount to schools 

I guess that's about it. Are there coy questions or comments? 

question - Have you gotten much static fron the schools about this type of material 
you're using, English language tests published in the People's RepuMlc? '^''^"•^ 

!^°g?nS If^lllLlVlu^^ contacted about 300 teachers in various schools and have had 
some kind of contact through the teachers with thousands of students. Up to now. we • 

Sr^.^^r^/"*JK*''?J**^*- i"^' ^ ^'^P^^' to Hacienda School 

iji Fremont to the first and second grades with Cluiirman Mao'e 4'minute Exeroieee. 
Here we are, myself and a woman who works with us, up in front of about 40 kids, and 
the principal walks by while we're doing Chairmati Mao's quotations and exercises to 

ii^^JiJ ^ J**^ ^ 2"'^^' ''^y '° W« definitely go easy. 

^ i^!.^®** P*°P^® ^''^ ''^'''y conociou3 of the fact that we don't know very much 
about China, that most people are starved f<>r information, and that the Chinese very 

very readable typa :.tuff. it'c generally not that rhetorical, «^ 
they make no bones about what they're saying. These are not Western propaganda ilater- • 
lals, but are basically mcterlals that they've written for themselves and iranslated* 
We do run into a teacher who will say, "Well, what do you do about Taiwan?" Well 
what we ve done, of course, is included one thing from Taiwan, but we don't feel that's 
the most import^t priority. We've got other things to do, because th^e Is such a 
lack of things about the People's Republic, and there is plenty of material available 
zrpm Taiwan. 

Question - How do you contact the tecchers in schools? 

^r^^'J-^!5"*i^V®^.^""^'' P-ro-css. Sunnyvale High School heard that we had 
the film Miemderstandtng Chwa, rnd ;:he7 wanted to use this film in a class. So we 
went out with it. That led to the Social Studies Department Head asking me to review : 
a book called (%ina by Scholastic. I revicw..d it - it was horribU - aSd^e seSfth^ "' 
criticism both to the departmant here! and to the publisher so that they could change it. 

"S'*^''^ ! ^JJ'^^ ^"'^ ""^''^ ^^^^ °^ o^h^*^ studies teachers, 

^ SL'?^ Ji^A-vI^^n^"??? ''•^^P'-*^^^"^^. ^nd now it's gotten to the point wh^e 

we don t even have to initiate it ou-cr.lve;j , because there really is a need for this. 
The whole idea of BAYCEP originally vao to act as a nodel. We're hoping that other 
people will imitate us. There's another project just like ours called Project in Asian 
Studies Education, working out of l^v. Arbor. So it's really not a problem, once people 
near or you. 

Question - Do you evaluate textbooks? 

",T*!*r. ''^J^'' '^^"28 that we've been evaluating is an 8th grade level 
textbook called Forces of Emerging Nations. We think it's putrid. It's putrid in terms 
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BEST COPY AVAILABLE 

- problaiB with teachers assigning a book to 30 student, u ««~ t. 

thete «v way j„,„, org«azatlon could dt»cour.^hls SSd of blaJSJ^i^S" ' 

^il^i.l^^T'.l^^^"^' • books where therftiS St "n^^. ■ 

^h!^^^!! ° J^'k"**"' tl" assign OTe^Mlflc bSok 

OK JT??'.? 'fu ""-^'T-^' "««• as anthologies^ blogrmhles and hlatorles 

m li'hLe^srij:" r^„^r^»,i^j: rh^s?]- °^^^^t 

Ble to vrif» rfnun ^ «.w w ^itn cn*8 tiiffl 18 hand out paper and ask Dao-!> 

pie CO write down 3 words that come to their minds when thev think of i^a n^■4,J^T^ 

idS^rJr^rf S^ri^^ dictatorship rice. Kung Fu. any o«b.r of thlngS. tteT 
wraie loea is to try t6 brli)g out sooe of the stereotypes of China. Then after ue .h«. 
the film, we give the tabulation of how many people said each rt!L j • 

s:<HeSi.^^^ 

riding on^thls white horse. She's very despondent bl«i.Hhe'rJSS2 S^lo^h^r ' 

T^« l^t "f,"* l"'^ ha' troo his whlt^horS^ Lf J^s! -i^!.^ 

oy hand, and he pulU her up onto the horse, and thev ride off^ M.lllZL o 

s'th'Tc^tSL'tL'd'^hrrf f^' tJe'LSusr^tJ: ituS^^'r.'^bvL'us. 
S[d2:?a^g"'^'';:^*,^s^i:rch'LT* " "^^^ 

CFllm] 

^ ^""^ 'I?^'^ iveetlcns for Rick? If not, thank you very much 

Thank you all for coning, and we'll .see you In Septeober. ^ 
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RECOMMENDED BOOKS ABOUT Ti^tma. a r^ru.rnnn. ^ libraktes 
Bay Area China Education Project (BAYCEP) 



I. 




S?? ^l^r' ^ °^ ^ SOCIETY PROM 1839 TO THE PRESENT, by Orvtlle 

Schell and Joseph Escherick. Vintage Sundial Books. 1972. 147 po oaLr SI 50 

gwpJT T^f Seat ««i socio-political movements with sup2b phot" 

of ?S:•ch2Le';e^^^^^^^^^ ^^^^"^ "-^^ - introduction tl the'causee 

RED STAR OVER CHINA, by Edgar Snow. Grove Press. 1973. 543 pp paoer S2 95 
t^L^^"^M J~™Ii«"^ description and analysis of the risiig ??de ;f1;voIu- 
of She Lo^^^cJ^nf p i^^'^- Pi'-' P"^>li«hed in 1937. it iLliSes accSSts 
Mn^Jt, • ^^J^^ Army, guerilla tactics, the establishment of revolu- 

Republican Cht,« 394 pp.. $2.W; v£l«ae 3. d ^nift'^gM,; 1^4 ^^"Iz M- 

Ir*' I ' ' *" * oell-edlted collection of 

tirSliSfii Si/''*""'"" accounts, and scholarly analyses covering 

the development of China from 1644 (the start of the last ImperUl dynasw) 

^«^!e5"X;«.fS?S " useful UtriSSnJ^ IT'''' 

J^J^^en'to^IId^"" " "*Je" areas of particular 

LSS °^<=Hm. V John Glttlngs. Pantheon. 1973. 216 pp.. paper. $1.95 

hea. ' ig directly what the Chinese th^elws ha« to say abiit 
^i^il.""'"'^?* "^f^'y- "ivWed into sections on Ii«perl«l.^e?^ lli " 

writers. i»icludes useful introductory remarks for each arctelA -o^^^^.^^ 
sections with suggestions £or further^reading as^SefrL^^slc^af^^^ 

Ban"^ books' Tn^^t^I REPUBLIC, by the. Con„ittee of Concerned Asian Scholars, 

PP'» PaP". $1.50. Written by a group of vounft China 
scholars who visited the People's Republic in 1971. A coipwhensive^d vw 
Jhe sMrlt'^?V ^ollo^^nz topics: the pre.1949 'VeaL of bitte«ess"7 
Revo?S««i llT"" ""^^"^^ ^°^i^^ i-«"«« i" China today), the CulSuial 

J^Ji ?• communes, factories, education, medicine, ar is. women, 

and China's foreign policy. Included are 32 pages of ohotoaiapha indT 
transcript of an interview with Premier Chou En?Ui? P^**'^'^"^^" * 
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RECOMMENDED BOOKS ABOUT CHINA - 2 



CHINA IN MAPS, by Harold FuUard. Donover-G^innpr^ iQftfl oi^ ^ ^.o ,c 

topography, geology, agriculture, industry, de-ography. and co-^lcatlTieti^ 
MDERN CHINESE STORIES, by W.J.F. jenner. Oxford U Press, 1970, 271 pp paper 

of-th°Is1.«:^'nt«i«1en '^T\'T''' some 'of China'" Z', ll^li, 
their respeS; ti^t lllZ/^'^'^''^ °^ P°"""l social ferment of 
S: de«1S;L« ol'^Mnfaiiar'' ' "''^ "^"^ understanding 

Sua'™ss ''mfZ-.l''^'^' ?f ?r«=S«<»' HHVDLI. Peking: Foreign 
Perl^icals A*Jw« If ^I'l '^'^^l' ^^^able through China Books and 

of payiS thel^ rent o fn^^^^'f 'l!?"'?^ sculptures of peasants in the process 
against^ese co^d?«oL c" w"' Pre-1949 China, and then revolting 

in thr»Inn™^? if ? .i^lf^'"""' <'>"^^8 'he Cultural Revolution 

.vJ??»!r f ""^ l^"^!""* "hich now exists as a museum. The book is an 

for alt^::! "^'^ ">e Chinese ^vMulion.^Suitable 

~Hotsrm8M7°:p'^™«^* '^f-f ^-"?f . Hinton. 
A^^^^i^4.- ! ; . 1 * P^Per, ?Z.g5. Another excellent iournalistie 

— r c^hLte-:^,ir ^-^^^^^^^^^^ -~ 

P^ui;i^o^kTm3.^?o5r' le^r%!1f lli^'r.-^ 
iTv^iy «^"bL"Lhr ^^^^^^^^^^^ 

Of w^n-fr^U^n tradi o::a\^h nl ma'^ri:.'''"' background, and covers questioL 
CHINA'S DEVELOPMENTAL EXPERIENCE, ed. by Michael oksenberg. Fraeger 1973 

societu:?''o:::r: "ad?^ Lv^rif f:^??v wL'™^ \ iversal values and particular 
specific articles like hho ! ^ ^''* '""^ subject areas covered in 

hLlth.^"!^^! e^^eL'ly'So^Jantr'""" minorities, medicine and public 

Z.IJ^'^^^f ^ •'<""' F^^lrbank. Harvard U. Press 1971 SDO o, 

SS4 •2;„r;.«-;4 KS.:"a;L::r„%-s!ii"~^^^^ • 
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^'JSCOMMENr-LD BOOKS ABOUT CHINA - 3 



^72 .!^^^ \?\'f' ! ''"'^f * ^'^^ Kessle, illus., Vintage Press. 

Tn wMrh^^:^, ?^ ^/''Jncl''''' ^^^^^ °^ interviews with peasants from the village 
^L^^ f^^f? ^^'^f Portrays the process of social change at the village 

cnrL-'er..^^ f ''^"^^ ^5 ''"^^"^ individuals including a schoolmistress, 

coman.st cadres, lea<Iers of the vegetable group, and many others. An laportaAt 
book for understanding the human aspect of political revolution, 

m2^^?Q?^^' AN ANTHOLOGY OF HIS WRITINGS, by Anne Premantle, ed., Mentor Books, 
^ u7? ^^il ^^""^ collection of Mao's political, military, 

^nd philosophical writings '.^hich also includes brief explanatory notes and an 

fn^Jh^^'i"'^ ^T^^ "7 ^ "^^^"^ 8"^^^ of Mao's best known works 

ror the general reader. 



II. Other Important Books on Modern China 
(History, Politics, and Society) 

SELECTED READINGS FROM THE WORKS OF MAO TSE-TUNG, Peking: Foreign Languages Press, 
1971, 504 pp., $1,75 (paper), $2.25 (cloth). Includes many of Mao's most it,portant 
writings selected from the four volume collection of his works as well as from 
later speeches and essays. The smaller, red-plastic covered editions of QUOTATIONS 
FROM CHAIRMAN MAO TSE-1 .NG ($0.60) and FIVE ARTICLES BY CHAIRMAN MAO TSE-TUNG ($0.35) 
provide even easier access to an introduction to the basic themes of the man whose 
thinking helped shape the Chinese revolution. 

CKIFA SHAKES THE WORLD, by Jack Belden, Monthly Review Press, 1970, 524 pp., paper, 
v2.45. Excellent journalistic description/ analysis of the Chinese revolution and 
Civil War in the 1940's, first published in 1946. Especially interesting are some 
of the personal accounts. Viewed by some as one of the three classics of that 
period along with RED STAR OVER CHINA and FANSHEN. 

mo TSE-TUNG: A BIOGRAPHY, by Stuart R. Schram, Pelican Books, 1969, 351 -»p., 
paper, $1.65. A chronological and interpretative presentation of the life o^ Mao 
Tse-tung. This biography covers the period from Mao's boyhood to the Cultu.ral 
i;evolution, but its primary focus is on the period of revolutionary struggle 
bctu-cn 1921 (the founding of the Chinese communist party) and 1949 (the establishment 
of the People's Republic). 

AWAY WITH ALL PESTS: AN ENGLISH SURGEON IN PEOPLE'S CHINA, 1954-1969, by Joshua Horn, 
Itonthly Review Press, 1971, 192 pp., paper, $2.45. A British doctor reports on his 
experiences during fifteen years of practicing medicine in China as a surgeon, 
professor, and member of a mobile medical team which traveled extensively through 
the countryside. Although some of the description is rather technical, the book 
still provides a dramatic account of China's struggle to overcome some of its 
worst problems of public health. 

THE CULTURAL REVOLUTION IN CHINA, by Joan Robinson, Pelican, 1969, 151 pp., 
paper, $1.45. A collection of primary documents relating to the Great Proletarian 
Cultural Revolution. Also includes a very useful introduction which chronicles the 
history and development of the Cultural Revolution. 

J^w"2''iT' 1' "6 pp., paper, $2,75; 

f^iTrJ' P^^!''* ^^-P- A" excellent collection of short exerpts-mostly 

from Chinese sources- describing the process of revolution in China and daily life 
m contemporary China,, 
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RECOMMENDED BOOKS ABOUT CHINA - 4 



THE CHINESE ROAD TO SOCIALISM: ECONOMICS 0? THE CULTURAL REVOLUTION, by E.L. 
Wheelwright and Bruce McFarlanc, Monthly Review Press, 1970, 256 pp., $2.95 
(paper), $7.50 (cloth). Two Australians analyze the relations between political 
and economic development in China with particular emphasis on changes during the 
Cultural Revolution. Provides some of the most readable information available on 
the functionning of the Chinese economy. 

A YEAR IN UPPER FELICITY: LIFE IN A CHINESE VILLAGE DURING THE CULTURAL REVOLUTION, 
by Jack Chen, Macmillan, 1973, 383 pp., cloth, $8.95. The author, born in Trinidad, 
is the son of the former Foreign Minister of China (during the Republican period) 
and lived and worked in China from 1950 to 1973. This book recounts his experiences 
in a Chinese village during the year he spent there as part of the movement to 
temporarily relocate intellectuals in the countryside to engage in manual labor. 

IDEOLOGY AND CULTURE: AN INTRODUCTION TO THE DIALECTIC OF CONTEMPORARY CHINESE 
POLITICS, by John Bryan Starr, Berkeley: U of California Press, 1973, 300 pp., paper. 
A thorough, readable, and well-organized survey of ideology and political organization 
in contemporary China. Chapters focus on such topics as the party, the army, the 
state, and the role of Mao Tse-tung thought. Especially valuable for its treatment 
of the relationship between political ideology and every day culture. 

PRISONERS OF LIBERATION: FOUR YEARS IN A CHINESE COMMUNIST PRISON, by Adele and 
Allyn Rickett, with an iutr eduction by Victor H. Li, Anchor, 1973, 344 pp., paper, 
$2.50. This is the story of two Americans arrested in Peking (where they were 
students) in 1950 on charges of espionage. Not only is the story of their arrest 
and imprisonment engrossing in itself, but the book provides what is perhaps the 
best account available of the myth and reality behind "thought reform" in the 
Chinese legal system. The introduction by a professor of law at Stanford adds a 
very interesting comparative perspective on the whole issue of "brainwashing". 

CHINA RETURNS, by Klaus Mehnert, Signet, 1972, 302 pp., paper, $1.50. One of the 
best accounts of the experiences and impressions of a recent (1971) visitor to the 
People s Republic of China. The author, a German journalist, has visited China five 
times since 1929; so, he is in a unique position to comment on the great changes 
that have taken place in China over the last half century. 

ORIGINS OF THE CHINESE REVOLUTION, 1915-1949, by Lucien Bianco, Stanford U Press. 
1971, 223 pp., $8.50 (cloth), $2.95 (paper). An exceptionally clear analysis 
of the causes and development of revolution in China. Excellent for both those with 
little knowledge about China and those with more background. 

(Modern Chinese Literature) 

ANTHOLOGY OF CHINESE LITERATURE FROM 14 ;h CENTURY TO THE PRESENT, edited by Cyril 
Birch, Grove Press, 1972, 476 pp., paper, $3.95. Volume II of a very useful 
compilation of poems, stories, biographies, plays and philosophical letters, 

TWENTIETH CENTURY CHINESE POETRY, edited by Kai-yu Hsu, Anchor, 1963, 471 pp., 
paper, $1.95. An anthology of works representing nearly fifty modern Chinese 
poets with heaviest attention paid to the pre- 1949 period. 
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BEST COM MMlA^^t 



SILENT CHINA: SELECTED WRITINGS OF LU XUN» edited by Gladys Yang, Oxford U press, 
1973, 196 pp., paper, $2.95. Stories, poems, and essays by Lu Xun (Lu Hsun), the 
father of revolutionary literature in China, Lu Xun, who died in 1936, is best known 
for his short stories which satirize the decline of traditional Chinese society. 

THE FAMILY, by Pa Chin, Doubleday, 1972, 329 pp., paper, $2.50. First published in 
1931, this novel has become a modern classic. It tells the story of the struggle 
between tradition and change within one Chinese family in the early decades of this 
century. 

POEMS OF MAO TSE-TUNG, edited by Hua-ling Nieh Englci and Paul Engle, Delta, 1972, 
160 pp., paper $2.45. A collection of 37 of Mao's poems. Provides a look at the 
literary side of the leader of revolutionary China. Includes an introduction and 
notes to the poems. 



III. General Texts and Histories on China 

SHORT HISTORY OF CHINA FROM EARLIEST TIMES TO 1840, by Tung Chi Ming, Peking; Foreign 
Languages Press, 1965, paper, available through China Books and Periodicals, A 
good and readable short survey. 

THE RISE AND SPLENDOUR OF THE CHINESE EMPIRE, by Rene Grousset, Berkeley: U of California 
Press, 1963, paper, $2.45 « Good survey of Chinese history through the 18th century 
giving major emphasis to earlier periods. Very clear discussion of China's cultural 
achievements and political processes. 

EAST ASIA: THE GREAT TRADITION, by Edwin 0. Reischauer and John K. Fairbank, 
Houghton Mifflin, 1958, 955 pp., cloth, $12.95. A very comprehensive and detailed 
reference work for the scholar as well as introductory courses on Asian history 
which was developed from lectures given at Harvard. Volume includes surveys of 
Korean and Japanese history as well as Chinese history through the mid 19th century. 

AN INTRODUCTION TO CHINESE CIVILIZATION, by John T. Meskill, Heath and Co., 1973, 
699 pp., paper, $6.95. A trtdy excellent volume useful for a!l areas of interest. 
Contains a basic chronological history of China, as well as several articles by 
various authors on crucial aspects of Chinese civilization including archaeology, 
art, economic structure, geography, language, literature, politics, and religion. 

A SHORT HISTORY OF THE CHINESE PEOPLE, by L. Carrington Goodrich, (illus.), 
Harper-Row, paper, $2.40. 



IV. Important Books on Late Traditional China (approximately 1368 through 1911) 
(History, Politics, and Society) 

THE TRADITIONAL CHINESE STATE IN MING TIMES, 1368-1644, by Charles Hucker, U of 
Arizona Press, 1961, paper, $1.75. Describes the major political institutions 
and processes during the Ming dynasty, 

LOCAL GOVERNMENT IN CHINA UNDER THE CH'ING, by Chu T'ung Tsu, Stanford U Press, 
1969, paper, $3.95. A very useful book on the local governmental structures, methods, 
and values in late traditional China. Especially good on the position of local 
officials, tax collection, administration of justice, and the role of local elites, 
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PEAEAIIT llEVOLTS IN CHINA, by Jean Choxneaux. Norton. 1973, paper, $3.95. A good 
Iiytnan s trc-ttictit o£ a crucial, but heretofore neglected aspect of Chinese history. 

OPIUM WAR moUOH CHINESE E>fES, by Arthur Waley, Stanford U Press, 1958, paper, 
?-t*g5. Useful translation mLxod with commentary on Chinese reactions to the intro- 
duc^ion of opium into China and the resulting conflicts. 

RELIGION IN CHINESE SOCIETY, by C.K, Yang, Berkeley: U of California Press, 
P^P®^' ? • A good, comprehensive treatment of religion in traditional ChinaT" 

CHINA IN REVOLUTION: THE FIRST PHASE, edited by Mary Wright, Yale U press, 1971. 
paper, $5.95. An excellent collection of thought provoking articles on various 
aspects and causes of the 1911 Revolution. 

DAUGHTER OF HAN: THE AbTCBIOGa^VPHY OF A CHINESE WORKING WOMAN, by Ida Pruitt from 
uhe story told her by Ning Lao T'ai-T'ai, Stanford U Press, 1945, paper, $2.95. 
Excellent and readable account of the position of Chinese women before Liberation. 
Rich in description of Chinese daily life and social customs in "the old days." 

FOREIGN DEVILS; WESTERI^RS IN THE FAR EAST FROM THE SIXTEENTH CENTURY TO THE 
x'RESENT DAY, by Pat Barr, Penguin, 1970, paper, $2.95. Outstanding introduction to 
Che experiences of Americana and Europeans in East Asia with particular emphasis 
on the inter-relationship between events and attitudes told by people who were there. 
Also, excellent illustrations. 

RURAL CHINA, by Hsiao Gung-Ch'uan, U of Washington Press, 1967, paper, $5.95. 
A highly extensive treatment of the major social, political, and economic institutions 
atfecting people at the local levels. Also deals well with the question of how 
those institutions changed. 

i^UN YAT-SEN: HIS LIFE AND ITS MEANING, by Lyon Sharman, Stanford U Press, 1968, 
520 pp., paper, $2.95, First published in 1934, this book remains highly useful 
tor an understanding of the man called "the father of the Chinese Revolution." 
^ae auiihor :tries to look at Sun's life critically in order to break down the hero- 
legend uhich his successors erected in his name in order to legitimize their own rule." 

(Literature of Late Traditional China) 

THE DREAM OF TIJi: iU2D CHAl.iBER, by Tsao Hsueh Chin, tr, by Chi-Chen Wang, Twayne, $6.00. 

f,CHOLARS, by Wu Chinjj-Tzu, tr„ by Yang Hsien and Gladys Yang, Grosset and Dunlap, 
- 972j P*^P^r> $3»95* 

GOLDEN LOTUS, 4 vols., Routledge and Keagan, $35.00. 

r.TORl^.S FROM A Mli.. COLLECTION, Lr. by Cyril Birch, Grove Press, 1968, paper, 
^2.25. An especially readable collection of short stories. 

TFAVELS OF lAO TS'AN, by Liu T'ieh-Yun, tr. by Harold Shadick, Cornell U Press, 1952, 
paper, $2,95. 

ALL MEN ARE BROTHERS, 2 vols., tr. by Pearl Buck, John Day, 1966, $20.00. 
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BEST COPY AVAIUBLE 

Y' Important Books on E arly Traditional China (approximately 220 through 1368) 
(History, Politics, and Society) 

BUDDHISM IN CHINESE HISTORY, by Arthur Wright, Stanford U Press, 1970, paper, $1.95. 
A short readable analysis of the introduction of Buddhism in China and the 
effects the religion and the society had on each other. 

TRAVELS, by Marco Polo, ed. by T. Wright, tr., by Marsden, Bohn's Antiquarian 
Library Service, 1968 (reprint of 1854), $17.50. 

WANG AN-SHIH: PRACTICAL REFORMER, ed. by John Meskill, (Problems in Asian Civilizations). 
Heath, 1963, paper, $2.25. Both this and the volume on the CHINESE CIVIL SERVICE 
(listed below) are good collections of views on crucial problems in the development 
of Chinese culture and politics. Very useful for both high school and college. 

CHINESE CIVIL SERVICE: CAREER OPEN TO TALENT, ed. by Johanna M. Menzel, (Problems in 
Asian Civilizations), Heath, 1963, paper, $2.25. 

DAILY LIFE IN CHINA ON THE EVE OF THE MONGOL INVASION, 1250-1276, by Jacques Gernet, 
Stanford U Press, 1970, paper, $2.95. A very good, readable dii>cription of Chinese 
society on the local, every day level. Good for the beginning student who wants a 
more concrete introduction to early traditional Chinese society. 

CHINA'S CULTURAL TRADITION: WHAT AND WHITHER, by Derk Bodde, Holt, Rinehart and 
Wilson, 1957, (Source Problems in World Civilizations), paper, $1.50, Probably the 
best and shortest introduction to traditional Chinese culture. Written specifically 
for high school use. 

(Literature of Early Traditional China) 

ANTHOLOGY OF CHINESE LITERATURE FROM EARLY TIMES TO THE 14th CENTURY, ed. by Cyril 
Birch and Donald Keene, (illus.). Grove Press, 1965, paper, $3.95. Volume I of this 
valuable collection of poems, short stories, letters, and philosophical and 
historical writings arranged chronologically by dynasty in readable translations. 
Good for a literature class or as supplemenatry text in a history course. 

POEMS OF THE LATE T'ANG, tr. by Angus C. Graham, Penguin, paper, $1.25. Good, 
readable translations from one of the most important literary periods in Chinese 
history. 



VI* Importan t Books on Aacient China (through 220) 

ANCIENT CHINA, by Edwar Schafer, Time-Life, 1967, 191 pp., cloth, $6.95. 
Beautifully illustrated book with maps, illustrations, and diagrams. The 
text is somewhat detailed in discussion of Chinese cosmology, inventions, 
literature and history up through the lOth century. Text is well balanced by 
the pictures. 

BIRTH OF CHINA, by H.G. Creel, (illus.), Ungar, 1954, paper, $3.45. 

THREE WAYS OF THOUGHT IN ANCIENT CHINA, by Arthur Waiey, Anchor, 1956, 

paper, $0.85. A basic and readable introduction to Chinese Taoism, Confucianism 

and Legalism. 
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RECOMMENDED BOOKS ABOUT CUltlA - fi BEST CO?Y AVAILABLE 

SOURCES OP CUIN2SH T^^ITION, Vols. I and 11, ed. by Theodore de Barry et al, 
readings i;i prutuiry .source j trauslated from the Chinese. 

mf ^^nf ^"^""^ ^'^0^ ^^"^^^^ TSE-TUNG, by H.G. Creel, U of Chicago Press. 

i/.l: ^ « :* ^ ^""^'^ "''^ technical summary dealing with Confucianism, 

th! L°fi? /'''^ Mencius, Taoit-m, and Legalism. An axcellent introduction for 
the general reader used frequently in high school. 

ofoS ofthl rL''^° '''''' "^'^^ ^^P^'^* ^0-55. A good translation 

oi. one of the Chinese philosophical classics. 

AIIALECTS OF CONFUCIUS, tr. by Arthur Waley, Random, paper, $1.95. 

^ShJllTp"^ LITERATURE, ed. by Burton Watson, (Companion to Asian Studies Series). 
Columbia U Press, 1962, paper, $2.95. 

^II» Important Books on Chinese Archaeology and Pre-Historv 

THE PRE-HISTORY OF CHINA: AN ARCHAEOLOGICAL EXPLORATION, by Judith M. Treistman, 
Villus.), iJatural History, 1972, $5.95 (cloth), $1.95 (^aper). 

CHILDREN OF THE YELLOW EARTH, by Johan G. Andersson, MIT Press, paper, $3.95. 
VIII. rropqrta nt liooks on Geography and Demography of China 

.-.'.FO MONALLY ISSUSTa.\TED ATLAS OF CHINA, Rand McNally, 1972, 80 pp., paper, $4.95. 
conmorciai reprint of an atlas prepared originally by the Central iLelligen^e 
excellent compilation of maps, explanatory text, charts, and photo- 
r.Laphs. M-jre detailed end advanced than CHINA IN MAPS (see Basic Bookshelf). 

ASIA'S L/^S MID PEOPLES by George B. Cressey, McGraw-Hill, 1963, 622 pp., cloth, 
of f ?: .'^^"'^^^'^ Seogrnphy of As^a with 130 pages on China„ Includes analysis 
o1 Hive^^s: development; also many interesting photographs 

'lZ\T^^Vio2'' sa'sT'T ^^^^'-^^^^ university Press, 

t! 1 * 'tu F'* t^* ^ ' ' ^ analysis of contemporary China's attempts to 
deal with the problems of population gro-th and overpopulation. 

General Reference Works on Chin a 

rnJ'f^f f .CHIKESE CIVILI^ATIO^^ by J, Mason Gent^ler, (Companion to Asian Studies), 
Columl>ia University Presi:, 1972, paper, $2.40, atuaies;, 

EAST ASIA: A B IBLIOGPAPifY FOR LWIRGRADUATE LIBRARIES, edited by Donald Gillan 

Jhl'if^ ^l^'^^^' Designed to assist 

ctuS^^r/ ^^^'^^^if"^ selecting titles especially useful for reference and 

J f " 1*1 ? ^^^^^^^^ entries graded in terms of their importance for 
undergraduate collections. 
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A BIBLIOGRAHW OF SECONDARY ENGLISH LANGUAGE LITEBATURE ON CONTEMPORARY CHINESE 
POLITICS, edited by Michael C, Oksenberg et al, East Asia Institute, Coltaabia 
University, 1970, 127 pp., $2.00. Unannotated bibliography. 

CHINA: A RESOURCE AND CURRICULUM GUIDE, edited by Arlenc Posner and Ame J. de 
Keijzer, University of Chicago Press, 1973, 277 pp., paper, $2.95. An valuable 
guide to curriculua: units, audio-visual materials, reference works, and other 
resources on China* 



X. Books for Younger Readers 

THE PEOPLE'S REPUBLIC OF CHINA, by Margaret Rau, Julian Messner Company, 1973, 
128 pp., cloth, $6,64. The story of the Chinese revolution and descriptions 
o£ life in China today. Ages 9-12. 

THE pLLCM RIVER, by Margaret Rau, Julian Messner Company , 1969, 95 pp., cloth, 
$3.64. Chinese history and culture as it has developed along the Yellow River. 9-12 

THE YANGTZE RIVER, by Mirgarat Rau, Julian Messner Company, 1970, 96 pp., cloth, 
$3.64. Chinese history and culture as it has developed alcng the Yangtze River. 9-12 

CHINESE FAIRY TALES, by Isabelle C, Chang, Schoken Books, 1965, 74 pp., paper, 
$2.45. An enchanting collection of tales and fables from China. 9-up 

THE FOOLISH OLD MAN WHO MOVED MOUNTAINS, by Marie-Louise Gebhardt, Friendship Press, 
1969, 128 pp., paper, $1.75. Illustrated stories, songs, sayings, and poems from 
all ages in Chinese history. 9-12 



BAY AREA CHINA EDUCATION PROJECT (BAYCEP) 

P.O. Box 2373 
Stanford University 
Stanford, California 94305 
(415) 497-4781 

or 

Center for Chinese Studies 
12 Barrows Hall 
University of California 
Berkeley, California 94720 
(415) 642-0402 
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some S^r^^Books BEST COM AVAllAB^ 



l^^l Peter and Eugene Wu. Contemporary CHna - a reaeareh gidda. ibe Koover in- 
etitutlon on War, RevoluUon and Peace. Stanford, Ca., Stanfo^^v.rigcT 
A major %Kark that lists bibliographies, indexes and ieseSS^tSlils - «;riodic^ 
documents, etc. - in the fields of the social sciences^l^rhSaSiUes^wrS 
so»e coverage of science and technology. Prixnarily froTtiirpwriMS ^rloS it 

i*"!?"**^ research publications of O.S. libraries and iStiSuons 
and selected dissertations and theses on China, «»«.«*«.on« 

Wu, Yuaa-U, ed. China, a handbook. NY, Praeger, 1973. $35. 
ISlS^i^u^S'^SSffi?' "^^^ ^ scholars, that includes sections on geography. 
SSjJ^vSJSS!^ developments and modi nore. >irt4«- 

^'•'i™ ^ «*«Pt«r on infornaUott sources. BetenslVe 
^ and maps and a collection of basic political docwents oTSTpL. 
pie's Republic of China make this work an invaluabU ref erencTSu 



* * * # * 



n-W*^' ^ W i?^Ztt*£^, Indianapolis, Pegasus, 1972. 

'^JtV^'U^ SfJi*^"?^ sdenUst at Washington College, ouUints and interprets the 
events of the cultural Revolution. Despite claiiM that it haTbewsuccm^An^ 

ss'rsLS!'' "'^"^ ^ thrJefor«i*:iirLn2S'f;^^^ 




^ f^"^"*^ W, Dell, 1969. $1.25 paper. 

Lf^fif ^"^u^**^ ^ WhUe pointing out thrSS;Us and 

^J;**'"'.?'^"' ^^^^ ^^^^ PetjpZe's CWna. uy, crowell, 1973. $6.95. 
The author, an American scientist, was invited to mice a seoiid vSit to akna with 
his family, ihey were allowed to Uve in a commune and taSWtln tS Sill ?iS 
^^.f/llf'i^f hospitals, factories and stor^* STgSsSw^J 

H«, suyin. CAiwa in the lear 2002. m, Basic Bobks, 1967. $5.95. 
deveJ^i^L'"*''' <aocuaents China's growth since 1949 and projects her future 

Karol, K.S. China: the other Conmmiam. ny. Hill fi wang, 1967. $3.95 oaoer 
Karol, a journalist tAo lived in Moscow, is well able to evaliLit. tte SKSie ver- 
«ion of communism and interpret it to Western audiences. He cowTneSinCe^f 
aspect of life in China in a readable style. "••'^^ •^•'^ 

Jfyrdal, Jan. China: the revolution continued, ny. Pantheon, 1971. $5.95. 

a CTiiJwee «,e book explores the dianges of the past ei^t yearTand is an 

interestxng account of the effects of the Cultural Revolution on^JlSfr^ 

^fL"^.** followed the Cultural Revolution, and told through 
interviews vrt^th students and teachers. Ifs a brief and clear introduction to^the 
philosojjhy that dominates education in China now. «wuBtxon co cne 
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SS' «.« ^per-'""''""-' "'"^ B"^'. "n. $7.95. 

Terrill toured China as a correspondent for the Atlentia Monthly, He covered all 
developnents, but at the sa»e time, he manages ve^ hui^^^Svi^s 
v.xth the Chinese. The result is a very readable porti-ait of pe^le^ p?^ 

Tuchman, Barbara. NoUe from China, (jy, Moonillan, 1972. $1 25 oaoer 
S^ff "^r" *° "^ea on her'arti^?«'i„ the to 
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Se rfoffi-'^f t5 *«.«>*3^=t Of this report was supported in whole or in part by 
tte U.S. Office of Education, Departinent of Health, Education and Welfare However 
f l °Of«r„'"?r":? "^"'S ^ necessarily reflect the p^itTln „ ^U^Ttte 
sh^^ld bt in^^rfS • "° endorsement by the U.S. Office ft ZcVtlT 
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SELECTED ANNOTATED BIBLIOGRAPHY 

of the 

CHINESE IN CALIFORNIA 

Compiled by 

Williain Hcintz 
Bay Area Reference Center 



lii«f.illl^!i,?i?^^^'?^!f^ was originally prepared for the BARC Workshop on California 

vifn^M. ^^^t f""^ '^^^ reissued because it is still 
valuable as a research tool. 

a ftJ•<^^RJ21?i^^"^"®^"** ^'^^'^^^ published, "The Chinese in California, 

* »ief Bibliographic History." Portland, Orenon, Richard Abel f, Co. 1970. $18. 

ISlLSfnn which are in San Francisco Public Library's 

indix ^ivLf f ^o anyone doing research iti this field. An excellent 

index covers a wide variety of topics. 

graphjl*) °^ ^^^^ provides a useful update to the original BARC biblio- 



June 19 S 20, 1974. 




hv If Q niJ^ "^^IK^J this report was supported in whole or in part 

iiL!!^!. :«: Education, Department of Health, Education, and Welfare. 

l^^rJt '^^^t TS^^SL^'^P'®!*®** necessarily reflect the position or 

If vAL^^Al^ ^ ,^ Education, and no official endorsement by the U.S. Office 

or Education should be inferred. 
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Bancroft, Uubert Howe. History of C alifornia, Vol. VII 1860-1890. 
San Francisco, The History Co., im. 979.4 B221 

Chapter XIV "Chinese, the labor agitation and Politics" provides 
an excellent J.engthy discussion of this Issue including laws and 
treaties with China. 



Brace, Charles Loring. The New West; Or California In 18 67-1868. 
New York: C. P. Putnam & Son,lB69. 917.94 B722 

An early, sympathetic account of the Chinese including work habits, 
dress manners, etc. 



California State Board of Control California end the Oriental ; 
Japanese. Chinese a nd Hindus . Sacramontol State Prlntlnp 
Office, 1920 *325.251 C121:2 "^^ncxng 

Contains extensive data on ImmicrflTton of Chinese, population, 
land ownership, living conditions, housing, leral agreements 
on lomisratlon and other related matters up to 1920. 



Caufihrey, John Walton Gold is the Cornerstone . Berkeley: 
University of California Press, 1940. 979.4 C31g 

Traces the evolution of dislike and sometimes hatred In 
raining camps for various nationalities Including the Chinese. 
Describes the famous Wcaverville Chinese war. 



Chlu, Ping g^lnese La bor In California. 1850-1880. an Economic 
Stn^, Madison, Wis.: State Historical Society of Wisconsin 
for the Dept. of nir,tory. University of Wisconsin, 1963, 
325.251 C449c 



A study which describes and analyses the role of Chinese 
immigrants in the economic development of California. 



Chu, Daniel Passaf^e to the Go ld en Gate: A H iatory af 

Chinese in America to 1910 . Garden City, N. Y.; DoubTedav. 
1967. 325.794 C47p 

A book for young people, this text emphasizes the contri- 
bution of the Chinese to the economic growth of this nation. 
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Cleland, Robert Glass California I n Our riwm 1900 - 19A0. 
New York: Alfred Knopf, 19A7 979.4 C589ca 

Discusses the history of the Chinese in California but with 
emphasis on events after 1900. 

''^^8U"8S5^%'2^^^ T"""- San Francisco Municipal Ueporr 

Provides a thorough look at the vice and conditions of China- 
town with map showins supposed locations. 

A ediolarly report on what brou|}.t about the large olsratlon 
of Chinese to CallfoailB (Opium Wars of 1340, etc.) besides 
ir«So%re" «e1te'S'J; .^uT""^ antl-Chlnese years of 1870 

°'1^n'Hjien."?9%'S S.« Pr«,cl.co 

Memoirs of en early California businessman which tell of the 
competition by Chinese to San Francisco small businessmen. 

Dillon. lUchard H. The Hatchet Me n: The Storv nf the Tone, tfar^ 
in San Francisco's Chinatown . 970.461 nsftk" ^ ■ 

One of few full length books on the ainese in California, this 
text describes the grov;th of Chinatown and the development 
anu control exerted by the dreaded Tone gangs. 

Dobie, Charles CalA/eil San Francesco's Chinatmm New York- 
Appleton, 1936 917.94^^653 

Biis native San Franciscan tells of his first contacts with 
Chinese servants as a youth and his own personal inveatlgatione 
into Chinatwm. The book also includes much history of the 
Chinese in California, 
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Goss, Helen The Life and Death of a Quicksilver lllne Loo 
Angeles: Historical Society of Southern California, 1958 
979.417 G694L 

The story of a Calls toga. Lake County quicksilver mine and the 
Chinese nlners who worked there till tlie turn of tli. century* 



Hansen, Uarvcy J. & Jeanne Thurlow Ililler Wild Oats Eden . 
Sonoma County j.n the lUnctecnth Century < Santa Rosa: The 
Authors, 1962 979.418 1I19&W 

Briefly notes the Chinese population in Santa Rosa in the 
18d0s and Chinese labor used at the historic Buena Vista 
Uinery. 



Hit tell, Theodore H. History of California Sau «ranciacot H.J* 
Stone £. Co., 1S86-1897. 979.4 E638 

Although the »>;hola Chinese inualgration question is thoroughly 
covered here, ths text gives particular attention to the first 
decade of the sold rush as it concerned the Chinese. (See par- 
ticularly pages 90-113, Vol. IV and index to all volumes. Vol. 
IV.) 



Howard, Robert West. The Great Iron Trail New York: G.P. Putnam's 
& Sons, 1962. 385.097 Hd36g 

One entire chapter of this book entitled "Not a Chinaisen's Chance", 
is devoted to tha contribution the Chinese zaade to building the 
Central Pacific Railroad in the 1860s. One of the. few books on 
railroads to give the Chinese any credit. 



Hoy, William. The Chinese Six Compani es San Francisco: Chinese 
Consolidated Benevolent Assoc., 1942. 325.251 H851c 

• One of the uost ccicplete his tor es of the organization of the 
Chinese Six Con;panics in the early 1850s. The author was a long 
time esident of Chinatcvn in San Francisco and pre-%rorld Ijar Two 
histC'Ian of the Chinese. 



Hunt, Rockwell D. California the Golden New York: Silver, Burdett 
& Co., 1911. j979.4 H91^ •*979.4 H91^ 

An early, turn of the century grade school text on the Chinese. 
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Jackson, Helen Hunn, }Aits cf Travel at Home Bostoa: Roberts 
Bros., 1878. 9iV.3 Jl3; ~ 

Few writeiTS have captured so well the sights and moods cf 
San Francisco's ChinatoTvn in the lS70s. Ihis text almost 
completely ignores the old cliches so frequently used to 
degrade the CMnese in that era. 



Lee, Rose Hum The Chinese In the United States of America 
Hoag Kong, Hong Xong University Press, 1960. 325.251 Lh99c 

Well documented and based on many sources besides newspapers, 
this book Is certainly among the most scholarly approaches 
to the history of the Chinese now available In libraries. 



Lloyd, Benjamin E. Lights and Shades of San Francisco San 
Francisco: A.L. Bancroft £. Co., 1876. *917.9461 L775L 

If reference texts on the Chinese were rated according to 
their importance, this would certainly be among the top 
five. Its descriptive passages ere excellent sources for 
email details on Chinese life-many aspects of which are 
covered. THIS BOOK SHOULu IF AT ALL POSSIBLE, BE A PART 
OF Ai-nf CALIFORNIAMA COLLECTION. 



Kixon, Stuart. Redwogd_Em plre-An Illustrated Histox'v of: the 
California Redwood Country l Mew York: E.P. Button & Co. 
1966. 979. A N654r ' 

Humbolt county's forced expulsion of Chinese miners is 
related briefly. The incident occurred in February, 1883 
in Eurelca following the accidental shooting of a white man 
during a Chinese disturbance. 



Palmer, Phll Chinatown. San Francisco Berkeley: Howell-North. 
1960. 917.9461 P182c 

One of the best modem tour guides to Chinatown which emphasizes 
those parts of Chinese culture which have survived to the 
present* 
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wew *oric. Ducll, Sloan & Pearce» 1949. 979,4 P872r 

C-liinese have discovered America long before Columbus? 
ti^5o^L^d"?iH!^T?S'^^ "^^^^^^y story, a Chinese 

itornla In 217 B.C. because a cockroach disrupted his compass. 

Several serious historical errors tend to undermine the 

to "Early Chinese Iimnigration" although the 

Jn^nf^ rt^^ ^""^ ^ otherwise useful tool for Tmodern 
comment on Chinese history. awucirH 

''*^948?''l79!4lh63m "^^^ ^^"^ A. Knopf. 

i-Ilnlng Camps: A study in the American Frontier Government." 

^^J?; uf ""^f Cgjj ^fornia Men a nd Evant^ Stockton; Record 
Publishing Co., 1915. *979.4 T493c 

""f>««:i^?"^^''^^'' Chinatown Que st: The Llf« AH v..«i.„..c of 
ifrMllifr^ ^^-^ord^ Stanford "'niversiry-piiifTT931. 
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Foreign Book Dealers g 



BEST COM 



Mr. Robert L. Irick 
P5anaging Director 
Chinese Materials Center, Inc 
809 Taraval 

San Francisco, Ca. 94116 

Mr. P. L. Hsu 

Universal Book Company 

17 Oilman's Bazaar, 1st flooy 

Hong Kong» 

World Book Store 

144 Des Voeux Rd, Central 

Hong Kong. 

Mr. Wong Ching-Hsi 
Managing Director 
Ciilture Book House 
P. 0. Box 6306 
Kowloon, 
Hong Kong. 



(formerly Chinese Materials and Research Aids 
Service Center located in Taipei, Taiwan.) 



SomeSfeiSSM Stor es in SP: 

Mee Shing Radio Co. 
1051 Grant AVe. 
SP Ca. 94133 
Tel. 982-5540 

Wong's TV-Appliance Service 
10 Ross Alley 
SP Ca. 94108 
Tel. 781-0535 

Tsing Ping Co. 
868 Jackson 
SP Ca. 94108 
Tel. 421-2743 



Some SP Chinese Book Stores g 



Asia Book Store 
876 Washington ST 
SP Ca. 94108 
Tel. 982-3148 



New China Book Store 
1260 Stockton St 
SP 94133 
Tel. 956-0752 



Tom's Books 
861 Clay St. 
SP Ca. 94108 
Tel. 397-4558 



Yick Gee 

101 Waverly Place 
SP Ca. 94108 
Tel. 362-1203 



Wah Kue Book Store 
11 Saint Louis Alley 
SP Ca. 94133 
Tel. 956-4914 



Everybody's Bookstore 

840 Kearny St. 

SP 

781-4989 
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China Books and PeriodicaXs 
2929 24th Street 
San Prancisoo* 94110 
tree catalog available. 



cam AMD THS CHINESE 
SOME BESOURCfiS 



Bookstores 

New China Book Store 
1260 Stockton Street 
San Francisco, CA 94133 
Free catalog available. 



BEST COPY AVAILABLE 



Yenan Books 
2506«A Baste Ce*vct 
Berkeley, CA 94704 



Films 

^ijSjflST'' ^^'"<^'^<^' so. CUf. Mrtd Stft. 393 an-y Hai. 

divwa by Object, Chi« bfot. 1949. Chl». rtt« 1949. chinwe 



* * # 



f^Jf" NBC Mue.Uon.1 Ent«pri,... inc.. 30 Rockflte Pit.. N«r York 

Focuses on life in contenporary China. 

*««• "ak. It l^poMibl. tor us tr ^ndge pr«saat day China. "«™«»» «to 

Felix Green. (Available £ro»'^ «-i*^ier! I^J^^^^ P«>di«:ed 1^ 

S^eJS'SiSSe'Ti:^ " " •"^•^^•^^ l«S,duction to the .any- 

FilBss The PeopU'e Comtmea - The cc»mune has successfully revolutionUed agri- 

culture. ^ 
Eight or nine in the Morning - Changes in the education system Inspired by 
„ , . the cultural Revolution. «»P«ea i»y 

SI nf!:?TV 

FA^Ze « ^ . -A vast school of politics, engineering, agriculture - 
tt^*.'^ « , '^^^ * fighting force.** 

»w!S3!tJ^^Tf ^ " Medicine and health in China. 

FnendBhip Firat, Competvtim Second - The wide world of Chinese mgoxU* 

^a^JlZf^'S.'i J^^^' Rental fee $11. (Available from the African Society for 
Eastern Arts, 425 Bush St., san Francisco, CA 94108.) mxecy rer 

Excellent portrayal of life in Peking. 

^fff «?{ ''J*'^"'- ^ WOll. 50 Bins., color. 

Swiss film Mker's view of life in China since the Chinese Revolution. 



Periodicals 

S^hJirJis ^jAt Sf''^:' ^'rt!"^ ^' Ministries, National CouncU of 

Vl! ' : '^^^•'•?^**« 8<x» 616# New York 10027. Quarterly. $2/yr. 
Covers various tq;>ics on China. ChrisUan en«ihasis. 
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^him PictoHal, Monthly. $4/yr ($16 air mil) In English. 

An xllustratcd periodical devoted to many aspects of Chinese life. 

Chifui ReoonBtX'uete, Monthly. SOVissue ($3 air mail) m English. 
Articles on education, public health, literature, art, women and children, and much 
more - all describe the growth of Socialism in China. 

Peking Review, 52 issues a year. 50«/copy ($4.50 air mall) In English. 

Weekly review of Chinese and world affairs. Political focus, but articles cover a 
wide range of topics - the best source for the Chinese viewpoint. 

S^^M^cisco^^CA^MllO^r ^"^^ Periodicals, 2929 24th St., 

Vi^rsUwdiYtg China Neujsletter. Project on Asian studies in Education, 300 Lane Hall, 
Univ. of Michigan, Ann Arbor, Mich. 48104. $3/yr. 
News articles on China. Also lists materials and resources in the field. 

^'Jl'J:^i^ ^f^^^^P Association Heujalette^. oO oak St., Rm. 502, San Francisco, 
CA 94102. $4/yr. 

Describes activities of the Association. 



Libraries and Special Collections 

Stanford University. Hoover Institute on War, Revolution and Peace. Stanford. CA 
94305. 

Materials on history, politics, economics and social conditions in China. Over 
70,000 volumes. Rich in source materials on Chinese Communism and modern history, 
Stanford University has recenUy issued a major bibliographic work in this fieldj 

Skinner, G. wm. , et al, eds. Modsm Chinese Society: an amlutioal biblioaroDhu , 
Stanford U. Pr., 1973. 3 vols. $35 each. if if 

A monumental work, 10 years in the making, which covers material from 1644 to 
the present. Vol. 1 covers Western languages; others, Chinese and Japanese. 
Reviewed in WzUon Library Bulletin, May 1974, p. 767. 



« * * 



East Asiatic Library. University of California at Berkeley, Berkeley, CA. 
Materials on Chinese language, literature, antiquities. G.K. Hall has issued a 
dictionary catalog of the library's holdings. 




Organizations 

Chinese Historical Society of Araerica, 17 Adier Place, San Francisco, CA 94133. 
The only historical society in America that maintains the archives for the Chinese 
on this continent. 

NaUonal Committee on U.S. -China Relations, inc., 777 United Nations Plaaa. 9B. 
New York, NY 10017. *«, j'*, 

A non-profit organization that sponsors a comprehensive educational program on China. 
It arranges cultural exchanges, maintains a speaker's bureau, and produces workshops 
and conferences, in addition, it publishes relevant books and a newsletter, "Notes 
from the National Committee", available from the above address, free. The news- 
letter covers new books and resources on China. The Committee also has a collection 
of audio tapes of interviews on all aspects of Chinese society. 
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BBT copy W/UUBU 



Bay Area China Education Project 
P.O. Box 2373 
Stanford, CA 94305 
415-321-2300 X4781 



and 



Center for Chinese studies 
12 Barrows Hall 
UC Berkeley 
Berkeley, CA 94720 



This is a local project of the National Committee of the U.S.-China Relations inc 

and secondary school levels. It is also engaged in a cooperative program b^een 
university resources and pre-collegiate educators. P«gram oerween 

BAYCBP also publishes: 

T^?^r\r f'^/f Resource Guide on Chim. center for Chinese studies, 12 Barrows 
Hall, UC Berkeley, Berkeley, CA 94720. $1. # oatwws 

il ultl^T ^f"'!^ °^ information on agencies and materials available en China, 
t^^n^ S"®' institutions, museums, and bookstores, as well as publica- 

tion- and films, and gives a complete description of each listing. 

502, san Francisco, CA 94102. 
Dedicated to promoting better understanding of china, tSie organization maintains a 
sr.aker 's bureau, a film rental library, and displays for use^ wSkshS?r^?\«e^. 
ings. An excellent source for library programming, offices on the Peninsula and 
xn san Jose. Contact san Francisco office for informaUon on them. 



Compiled by Peggy O'Donnell, BARC, 6/19 & 20/74 



* * * 



H n^^ * t^. the subject of this report was supported in whole or in part by 
the U.S. Office of Education, Department of Health, Education and Welfare. However, the 
opinions expressed herein do not necessarily reflect the position or policy of the U.S. 
Office of Education, and no official endorsement by the U.S. Office of EducaUon should 
oe interred . 
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WOMBN IN CHINA 
BZfiLZOGRAPHY 

^ , BEST COPY AVAILABLE 

CGOpiled by Judy Merin 



Women in Traditional C3iina 
* W3~"'o:p!'""''- »»«hton Hl«lln CO.. 

PlMgerald. CP. The Empreee Wu. Melbourne, p.w. Cheshire. 

•Llewellyn. Bernard. CMnc-e Cou^ and Ccn^ubin^e. london. c«„g. *ii,„ .nd tt«l„. 

W.50, $2.95 peper. ^ <^ ^ <»■■ Stanford. Stanford UilveraitY J*ea«. 1945. 

•SOhafer. Edward B. A«ci^t Chim. Gr^t Agce of mn SerU,. w. Itaa-Lif*. 1967. 
*»S«yin. Han. The Crippled Tree. N». P„tn.«. 1965. o.p. Banta.. 1972. $1.50 p^er. 

■^oulik. |,.H. sexual Ufe in Ancient China. NV. Kt»E„itiea Pr.. 1961. $21.50 
*^'s."S?r-$8!?r '^'^ *" '^'^ St«.tbrd oniv^ity 

"ST^oSJ: S;i'ra«^:%5l ^!rpr;!^r ^r^ee. 

Women in Revolufc ionarv china before 1949 

work and report, on women's wrk 1943-49 and constitution of tSTc.~w!?.r^ 



♦ Bost iii«>ortant; • in SPPi's collection 
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foe relevant documents) ' ' ' ""<»«>>" 

wjoparative PUDHslung Society of Foreign Workers in the DSSR, 1933. 

SternLfoSrpf^^^i^"- ^"^"^^ "f the CMnese Soviet Rep^lic. m- 
international Publishers, 1934. o.p. (Contains Pz^,d3icml torfa^r^^^Za^, 

c^ok^David^and Isabel. Revolution in a Ckin.,e Village, m, Hu.anities Press. 1959, 

or uzanes. It. by Adet Lin and Anor Un. NVi John Day Co., 1940. o.p. 
^llZr >^^^lution in m>6^ China. ^, ^theneu». 1968. 

* -^J^^^'^ation Of m Peasant me^t in Bunan. PeKing: 

• Fights Beak. NY, Vanguard Press, 1938. o.p. 

+* . jTjg Cfeat Road; the life and times of Chu Teh mv. « ■ 

1972. S3. 95 pM>er. J " «- "urii-a oj {.nu len. NY; Monthly Review Press, 

+*Snow, Edgar. Red Star Over Chi„a. Rev. ed. NY, Grove Press, 1968. $10. 
. . scorehed Earth. London: victor Gallonoy, Ltd., 1941. 

_[Snow, Helen P.] ^ales, Nym. Inside Red China. NY: Doubleday Doron S Co., 1939. 

+. . uomn in Modem China, ae Hague: Mouton s Co., 1967. 

*tT;^"a;efp'riL"?'l952!"'-"''' ''"^^'^ ^^^^-^^ 



+ most important; * in SFPL's collection 



BEST mi BJdtiiUibii 

*«su^. Han. The Hrdlesc Swmev. «: Putnam. X968. 56.95. iumt». 1972. $1.50 
. A MoT'tal FUmr. ot= Potnao. 1966. 56.95. Bantaa. 1972. 51.50 paper. 

**Pr':ss.^i965.'*5r9S ^"^"^^ ^^^'"ge, MIT 

Women in China Since 1949 
All China DeBoeratic WB,nen-s Federation. Um^ i„ 19S0. Peking: ACDWP, 1950. 

•Boauvoir. sl»one de. The Long ^h. Cleveland: ■me World P*li,hl«g House. 1958. 

?r*S;io"4^n^fe^1^s\'an^7;.;riL^^^^^^ "^"^ '-^"^ 

•Chen. Jack. -1 ^ear in £^>per PeZiofta. NY: Maonillux, 1973. $8.9S. 

•Chujao-lan. "Mao-s wife Chiang ch'ing." Ch^m Quarterly, no. 31 (July-Sept. 1967) 

+ Cusack. Dymphna. Ckimee Women Speak, london. Angus Robertson, Ltd.. 1959. 
Greenwood Press, Inc., 1973. $15. Reprint of 1961 ed. Westport, Conn: 

*^ess!"«2." ns.*"*°"^'"'- China. NV: Monthly Review 

2«th St.. S.P.. Ca. 94110): China Books and Periodicals, 1967. 60* plastic binding. 
^ Socialist upsurge in China's Countryside. Peking. Foreign Languages 

* m Marriage to of the PeopU 's Beputlic of China. Peking: Foreign I«.,uages Press. 



^+ most important? * in SFPL's collection 
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*!;i"nw?Sri35-^"''*"'"""' Revolution," Socialist Revolution, vol. i, 

+*«yr<Ul. Jan. Repoft from a Ckirme Villase. m-. Pantheon Books, 1965. $8.95. 
+. .ana Gun Kessle. China: the revolution continued. NV. Pantheon. 1971. S5.95, 

+ ffeu women in Seu China. Peking: Foreign Languages Press, 1972. 

Russel, Maud. "Chinese Women Liberated," For East Reporter. 

♦•Sidel, Ruth. "Itoe Long March of Chinese Wonen," Btmm Behavior. No». 1973. 
**$6"95r* """^ ""^^ ^'^ ^" " fi'-^t'^ report. NV. Hill and Wang, 1972. 

•Sno«, Edgar. The Long Revolution. m> Random. 1972. $6.95, $1.95 paper. 

•Sno«. Helen Poster. Women in Uodern China. The Hague: Mouton s Co.. 1967. 
L^g:2;eX^::'ige4.'^ °^ "^-"^^ ^^"P^'* "-i^ 
♦•Tauris. Carol. "Ihe Speak Bitterness RevoluUon." Peyohology Today, May 1974. 
Women in Neu China. Peking: Foreign Languages Press. 1950. 

urdixi9:9-i^^6!r^^ ^«^»"'»'. p-^- 

* r'I;ho^^^^t:;'fo1-Chr:r s"tu2^e^-ig^'f ""^'^ '''''' ^'^^^ 

novels. Short storiP». piays and Operas By and about women 
*W940l'^"lpf '^^^'"^ ^i^to^ of Hsi mn and Me six vyives. NV : Putnam 

™':::guag^s PrSs!'' ""^ "^"^ """"^ ^ 
*n:!'l3';L-i;^:""963~9!'' ^^-^ ^--^^'^i'- 



+ most important; * in SFPL's collection £v« 
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BEST COPY AVAILABLE 

I« Hsun. Selects Stories of Lu Hsun. P.ki„g, Foreign Unguages Press, 1963. 

Pa Chin. The Family. Peking: Foreign Languages Press, 1964. 
"sed Detachnent of Women." Peking, Foreign Languages Press, 1973. 
Seorh-le!^^ °' ^ «^«° no. 4 (oet-Dec. 

^aglslrSs!"?^?" ' evolutionary Peking opera." Peking, Foreign Lan- 

I'^t^trJZ XSgrP^s^.ts'!"^'^ 

-^e wonen-s RepresentaUve: three one-act plays." Peking. Foreign Languages Press, 



+ most important 
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MEDICINE AND HEALTH IN CHINA TODAY 



BEST COPY AVAILABLE 

Bibliographies 



totemational Center for Advanced study in the Health Sciences A 
Uc V^^f^j^^ToTn °" "^^^ '^^ mii^ Health in m^^XkJi,- 

^""""^ published between 1960 and 1970. trans- 

J^^eS I P<*lications Research Service, and available STthe Ub^STof 

SS^dS' r,l '^^f >»»ographs (in Chinese) with their K or NLM nuUte^ ^ 
included. Gives conplete bibliographic citaUon under specific headlnos (T™ 

J^^rwM!p^!^!',^,*^«*'*f °"f^ '""^^ °* Medicine. LS ?2-l Aaupmcture. Jan- 
SSch ?f . <«9 /itay^on^-l • .CS 73-3 Aoapawtwre. Supplement to £S ?2-I 

m9^,4';n9$"«rcS^^^^^ ^ ^^-^ Beaitn a,., rj^r- 

S^c?^^^lS««f ^ 'fif ^ literature searches requested by individual 
^^esT^'si^i^^^i?' 5^^* professionals. Considered to be of wide 

Se^r^ies^S ""^^ from NU1 at no chatg^. 

Medici^ Literature Search Prograis, .^ference Section, National Ubrary of 

^sS; f^L?"''''^"* =^<*"'S*. >«• 20014. The na»e and address S^e 

^ISJ)'.^^ ^ ^ aceoBpany all requests (no return po^ 

J^i.^^iaC' ""^^ ^' ^'^P^*^*' ■« internatiemzZ biblicgr-aphy. scarecrow. 



Books 



7oi1?' 5:i5l: l^r^lJ^sS^"'^^- ^'-'^i*-". ^»c-. "-O. BOX 24, New York 

Se°Sesi^n°ftSL?"S"?'^: '^'^ techniques of acupuncture as a guide for 
the western student. No footnotes or bibliography. Reviewed Choiee 4/73^18. 

|a^;.°~'^"* '"'^"^"^ »«^- 175p. S1.2S 

Chinese nodical practice iijciuding acupuncture. 

Focuses less on medicine per se than on what the controversy over tradition*! 

DuJce, Mark. Acupuncture, Pyramid Pubs., 1972. 223p. $6.95, $l.50 paoer 
History, classical philosophy, and theory of medical acu^ctur^ ^^Hithor is 
an American student of Chinese language and culture. InS^«p2^^^f Sa^L 
and photographs of patients being treated. Bibliography. ««P»««^"'e charts 
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BEST COPY AVAILABLE 

published in 1969 by Paul Hemlyn, London. Still the best book on peo- 

A history Of traditional medicine with a short section on nedem practice. 
John E. Pogarty International Center for Jidvaneed study in the Health Sciences 

%. 2kf: m 2o!X,^f^.''^ "'"^i-^ton. D.C.. SPO, 1974.' 

ms f^tL'ff^r^*^ * thorough analysis of Chinese .^dical literature though 
196S in the area of cancer research. Very technical. i«,l»tes lengthy bimo^raph,. 

— • . Mediaine and Public Bealth in the People's BeDublio of chitm > 
^rir^-i.^r ^- miH) 73-67. LthesK!! «7^^33p l^vaii- 

ttf^,f»^T? - J<*n E. Fogarty International cenier for Adv^^ed s^S 

f^' ^*»'««aa, Md. 20014.) BE 20.3702:044/3. ^ 
ms^o«p«1tirc^ftS„*° f-^^'hed June 1972. A valuable sumary. 

J^di^S « ?^ articles on traditional nedicine. health care foTrural 
^Sl dist^s':^!^'^ their training, population dynamics, cancer rese"*. 
nentai diseases and their treatment. Articles by authorities include bibliographies. 

iinTrr; (1*. of a Chinese Instruction to Certain chines* 

u?^!" «r^"'^i^'2o?^2!civr"°" <^^""- 

2°rt\f Se'f ^-"'^r? «rf«?sten in Chinese was published in 
pose X ?f ed^,^%!^" Medicine and Public Health Series in china. Its pur- 
SrpJw^^i^^f h.^?^' workers, farmers, soldiers concerned with assiting in 
*^v^s»=^ ^.^^ "^^ part is on diseases of the 

re^^rze^n^rrf,"" ^^^"^^ ^" psychiatry. Included are chapters on 
w^a^datio^^^ ""ie depression, hyst^ia. mental 

S^?nSu2ed^ ^ P^"*"*- °« ^ political indocirina- 

m^ iL^'delet^S S't^r^'S^isUtJ^ °" ^^'^"^ ^"o" °* 

1^3.' t^^p.^'Je^gs; ^ '^"'^"^ "^^^ '^'^ ^" R°dale Pr.. 

Xc^n?' jd'fSi:?^*! "^""^ ^ in China and on herbal 

L»«on-wood. Denis. Acupuncture Hmdhock. 2d ed. British Book Center, 1973. 141p. 

a ?!»roi fesoription of ac,,,uncture. its treatment methods, and uses, including 
L i V V? '"""'"'^ '^'■^ ^^"O^ ^- includes the findingrof resMrch 

IT^L^^ ^ "6° »^ "65, but tternriiltire^oe 

in the body of the text. Review: Choice March 1974:125. "ttle change 

Leong, Lucille. Aoupuncture : a U^fmn'c vieu. Signet. 1974 127d si so n»n., 
Ln:fef MSi:Jr^^^ ^^""^ ---^^ ^o^^ote^'illoTa^;. 
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Mann, Felix. Acupuncture: the ancisnt Chimae art of healing and hou it works soi^ 
entzftcatty. Rev. ed. Vintage, 1973. 234p. $1.95 paper. 

somf «?d^L??'^^^*'f i^"' ^^^^i*^'^ 50% new material with 

some old ^^tions deleted. Author is President of the Medical Acupuncture Society 
witt*L«^L^ illustrites the basic principles and theories of acupunct^e 
with case histories drawn from Dr. Mann's own patients in England. 

^ie! ^^i^.^^'S!^' ^^^^^^^^'^ « Chinese medical report. 

pu^cSe!^ translati;n ^f Ehr Chen covering history, theory and practice of acu- 

Palos, Stephen. Chinese Art of Healing. McGraw, 1971. 235p. $6.95, $1.50 paoer 

An informative and clear account of the major healing systLs in China. Thf^!' 

scientific investigations. Author is a Hungarn^borTBu^st 

J^iH^fif ^f^'^^^^- ^^^^ published in Hungarian in 1963, ITGer. 

man in 1966. Chronology, bibliography, good indexes. » ana m eer 

in the lilTui^'tJ^Uc ^^7^*J^/^^P^^-- observations on medicine and mental health 
B ^^opi^ e BepubUo. Josiah Macy Foundation, 1973. 317p. $10. 

mna'1n'ta7rf«f ^Si^'^^u ^'^^^ ^^^^^^^ "^^^^ ^^^^ Programs in 

S^rchLge'lrL^^^^^ ' --'^ »^^cine^ - 

I^i.'^^slp!' ^s!^' Acupuncture Therapy: current Chinese pracUoe. Temple U. Pr., 

Pr!r;9j2!^'2Sp. ^$2.9f!^ ^P^ror^B Classic of Internal Medicine, v. of Calif. 

2hiL%%''^aditLf ^ ''"^^ ^^'^'^ constitutes the basis of 

Wei-Ping, wu. Chinese Acupuncture. Text ed. British Book Center. $io. 
Wen, Hui and Pu Wei-Kang. Acupuncti^e Anesthesia. Great Wall Pr., 1972. $3. 
r76^*'^$!;r"p^^rf "^"^ Rottauscher. Chinese Folk Medicine. Signet, 1972. 

pi^c^^elSerapJ?'*'''*'^ °' traditional medicine including herbal and acu- 

Worsley. j.r. Js Acupuncture For You? Harper & Row, 1973. 81p. $4.95- si 95 nao«- 
Sen'prr rf''^ T '"""""^ ''^ acupuncture in chi'na and for ;he p;!t'ir;!Lo^* 

She fom'of 1..^! ''^''r' °' Acupuncture (O.K.). l^.is'^all b^ris 

quenUy'be^IsS:^ "^^^ '^^^^^-^ «ost fre- 



Selected Journal Articles 

i'^7^u^^Too^:tt^,"^^''^' ^ ^"^"^ '-"^^z 

fl report by a science editor of the Associated Press who recently visited China 
survey of .nedical manpower and faciUties. No references or bibUo^a^. 
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Chang, Margaret, "a visit to the Peking Children's Hospital," AmeHoem Journal of 
Nurstng, 72:2219-21, Dec. 1972. *' 
A visit by a nursing instructor who had left China more than 20 years before de- 
scribing hospital facilities and costs, staff and patient treatment. 

Cooper, E. Leon, M.D. "The Organization and Delivery of Health Services in the Peo- 
ple s Republic of China," Journal of the National Medical Association, 65:18-20. 
Jan. 1973. ' 

By a doctor who toured China in Oct. 1972. This entire issue of the Journal i^ 
devoted to the NMA China visit. wwu*imx 

Dimond, E. Grey, M.D. "Acupuncture Anesthesia: western medicine and Chinese tradi- 
tional medicine," Journal of the American Medical Association, 218:1558-63, Dec. 6, 

By a doctor who was one of the first to tour China in Sept. 1971. Personal dbser- 
vation of acupuncture in surgery and therapy. 

J^^'^^T^A Education and Care in People's Republic of China," Journal of the 
Amertcan Medzcal Assootatzon, 218:1552-57, Dec. 6, 1971. 

A review of the health facilities and research institutes visited by a group of 
doctors in Sept. 1971. ' 

Tp'ZZ'a people's Republic of China: a progress report," Journal 

of the Amerzaan Medzaal Association, 222:1158-9, Nov. 27, . 72. 
Additional comments made after a trip in Sept. 1972. 

Esposito, Bruce j. "The Politics of Medicine in the People's Republic of China,'* 
Sczence & Publzc Affazrs: Bulletin of Atomic Soienusts ,2B'A'9, Dec. 1972. 

Survey of medical conditions and manpower since the Cultural Revolution by histor- 
ian at the University of Hartford. Main source is Peking New China News Agency. 

Koran, Lorrin M. M.D. "Psychiatry in Mainland China: history and recent status," 

Amerzoan Journal of Psychiatry, 128:84-91, Feb. 1972. 

A brief summary of the English language literature on ancient, modern and recent 
Chinese psychiatry for psychiatrists traveling to Mainland China and others inter- 
ested in cross-cultural psychiatry. Practices and beliefs regarding the etiology, 
diagnosis, and treatment of mental illness are described, together with manpower, 
facilities, and professional publications. 

Itln^^^^rJiy^ ^ discussion of acupuncture (informa- 

tion)," Calzf, Med., 117:74-5, Aug. 1972. 

A brief report of a:, acupuncture demonstration sponsored by the San Francisco Medi- 
cal Society and the University of California, Gan Francisco, on May 9, 1972. 

fr^^^^i' y^^^j^^r Barefoot Doctors of the People's Republic of China." 

Nea England Journal of Medicine, 286:12^^-1300, June 5, 1972. ^ ° 

By one of the doctors who toured China in Sept. and Oct. 1971. A review of the 
medical services which were massively expanded as a result of the Great Proletar- 
ian Cti/tural Revolution, which began in 1965. Gives a description of the training 
of d million ''barefoot doctors" to meet rural needs for environmental sanita- 

tion health education, immunization, first-aid, and post illness care and analogous 
developrae:.;. of "worker doctors" in China's factories. «»aiogous 

,ir?r J'^t" ^^^ston. "Education and Science in China," Saienoe, 

X/p:15-2J, Jan. 1972. 

Summary of a personal visit in April and May 1971 to universities and research 
institutes and a hospital and clinics in China. 
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D^?^S72!^^^^''' "^^^"""^ ^^ri^on Journal of Nursing, 72:2213-18, 

Mn/^"*.^®'^*"^" """^^^ to go to China with the Friends Ambulance Unit in the 

"li^i^? ^ ^ ""^"'"^^ sevolution. Treatoent consists of ilycho^a- 

cologicaX and various group therapeutic techniques with poUtical tei^Lnd „™, 

p:r^Uy^" P^^sses ar^ direcJ^^L'^^i^^cio'^^ue^?^ T 

Tn^'pf^^Hu pI' k;°- on Acupuncture and Reimplantation Surgery 

A report of a personal examination of patients with oompletelv functlonlna eurai. 
cally rejoxned fingers and hands by a doctor who visited oSna irSrt!lS?2! ' 

Compiled by Pat Stewart, BARC, 6/19 & 20/74 



* * * 



^ ol'lffirf tLfl"^'^°^ ^"PP"'*^ in "hole or in part by 

tte o;f,ko" ~seS her^?; Department of Health. Education and Welfare. Hoover, 
tte o s n«i!?^* !' " ^ necessarily reflect the position or policy of 

etti^'^h^u^r^lnS™' er^se:^t by ^e U.S. offHe^"? 
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Background Reading 

Most of these Utles are in-print? 
however, some ^.p, titles are included 
if they're still considered "classics" 



BEST COPY AVAILABLE 



P"SS, 1966. 92p. 

l^^a ^f!"^**!^"!^^^^ ^ ^'^^^^s ^ ««*e-«P' Wtures, music and 

singing, opera plots and other types of opera in China. nusxc ana 

Levis, J6hn. Fcundationa of Ckineee Muaiaal Art. im Paragon, 1963. 233p. 

SiSrSiorilip: ^^"^'^ '^^^ ^ '^^^^^^^ Hblicgraphy. nv: Society for A.ia» 
includes dance and drama as -these are esaenUally interdependent 

^^t^eTi^t'^k.'^^ ^""^ ^ ^^^^-^^^^^ international Scholarly Book 

Obraztsov, Sergei. ChLrteae Puppet Theatve. London* Paber « Faber, 1961. 55p. o.p. 
s^tt, Adolphe c. Claaeieal Theatre of Ckim. London, Allen & umrin, 1957. 250p. 

^ri97?f ^^r^' ^^^^ ^ ^^'^ ^ ^^^^^ »>ng. Hong Kdng Oniv. 

Biographical sketch of China's enst famous actor. 

^lles*, sgon, ed. to Oxford History of Music, vol. i, Amimt and Oriental mude. 
Ch. 2, "Music of Par Eastern Asia,- 1957. p.83-134. ^^^i^ auazc, 

^i^^^th* ^T^^^^ ^ihtiography of Materiale for the Study of the Pekim 
Theatre. Madison, univ. of Wisconsin, 1967. 98p. meconein ^ SercL m^ 

2ung, Cecilia. Seereta of Chinese Drama. NY, Blon, 1937 . 299p 
includes synopses of 50 classic plays. Many illustrations. 



* * * 



Today 

"The first problem is: literature and art for whom?" - Mao ike-tung 

Monthly magazine published m English. Foreign Languages Press, 

individual issues often contain reviews of new productions being produced in China 
see, for exa««ple, issue #2, 1973, "How we produced 'Wmen T^tUe^itorS^,- pViJ^ioo. 

Dram Reifieu. vol. 15, #3, spring 1971. 

ISter t*MSS\'*i^": «'"f '^'^ srUcles, "Theatre 



pUys In translation. 
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Mackerras, Colin. "Chinese Opera after the Cultural Revolution (1970-721 " CMv^ 
terterZi/, july/sept. 1973, p.478.510. *vevoAUT;ion U970 72J , Chim 

Seori!f ^Jy^^^ °^ elements of Chinese theory cii drama since 1970. Gives 
theories of specific operas along with discussion of amateur theatre. 

Si ^"^^T" neu theatre in Comuniat China, Center for Chinese 

Studies (Studies %n Chinese Communist Terminology, HU) cnmese 

Snow, Lois Wheeler. China on Stage, Random, 1972. 328p. 

urS\^;o ''^^''^ ."^^^y ^^^^ on author's extensive tour of People's Repub- 

lie in 1970. Includes scripts from "Taking Tiger Mountain". "Shach^aoano" »n^l 

^''d^:\:2?^""' ^^'^ - ^ 9loW^?^I i,eaSe 

Yang, Richard. "Behina the Bamboo Curtain: what the Communists did to the Peltinn 
opera." E<kcatlcml Theatre Joumxl. Vol. 21. #i, MarcT^M? p.M-el! ' 



* * * 



Compiled by Sue Critchfield, BARC, 6/19 & 20/74 



tte O S oSl« 2 ^^f.'-^^^* °« 'ePort was supported in ,*ole or in part by 

tte O.S. Office of Edueatxon. Department of Health, Education, and Welfare. However^ 

o«t!"^ TIT^^ ""^^ *■ "■'cessarily reflect the position o"^li^o?^e 
^d be -^orsement by the l.s. Office H S^c^tioT 
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OOOKINS IN CHINESE '^PS' fil/fl/LABlE 

Chinese cuisine is uniquely its own in texture, flavor and Inoredients n^mrm 
^ du=..^ ^'^-I-^"*""- "<"'''°9 is known for its^e^ b^SdT^Juh 

?:^rirnLVSs^ro^cir;iSr^''fr^^^ 

2i^i"Sup*1n2lSrKTp^ 'J stiS^vl^g'T '^(irsXiH^ K^'^'tSIST 

west soup and Shark's Pin Soup. Shanghai uses more soy sauce and a^ia^r a«5^7II - 

mSe"' "sScJ^.t'aS^- ^^"^ are%^m^ F^h «Ts.U cS^^ ' 

cnicKen* Szechuan's anise pepper most distinguishes this style of ce»okino P««d i. 
highly spiced and specialties include deep-frLd chicJ^rw^S^^'L^^'^^^^^^ 

f^i ^^^"^ ^® * of «»e n>any available. In choosino a 

wrSi?^ cooking methods and utensils, cutting tecmiques and a glossal tThelp 
familiarise the reader with the ingredients, sauces, condiments and spiceTus^ in 
Chinese recipes. Many will also include mail order sources for ^ocJ^J^rs^Sal 

S?S!' $9^5? ''''^ ''^^^ Ency^^lopedia of Chinese Food and Cooking, crown, 

^s is unique because all the recipes are completely free of MSG (taono«odi« gluta- 
n«te) It also gives the background of Chinese cuisine and a chapter^^J^i^ior 
'ZZ:i^.:i^sr'''^' " bibUogra^^y and maL orZr '^^c^'' 

^^J^^^^ ^""^ ^« ChLneee, 3d ed. Kandon, 1970 $6 95 

Tni^luctiL!^ easy-to-follow reci'^'iiis a^ Jc;i'i;nt 

Author, P.O. Box 5091, san Jose, Ca. 95150. $5. irc^. 
A collection of Chinese home cooking recipes that for the most part are very easv 
to prepare. This publication reflects the club's interest^n pwsL^no SI !T 

S^Sf sStef "^ri^T'^^'r'^ ^ ChinesraS^X'S^rf LlJe 
united states, it is in a three-ring binder format. 

^^'^^^ and Virginia Lee. The Chinese Coohhook, Lippincott, 1972 $12 50 

IIJ^"'^''^^ ^^"^^ °^ ^^^^ ^^^^ f^o» 1957-1971?^ Mrs . iee teicL 

cooking classes in New York City. «»» ws. ceacnes 

Hahn, Emily. The Cooking of China. Time-Life Books, 1968. $7.95 
gro'^id'r^o^Son^ ""^^ Photographs, but also for 'the in-depth bade- . 

I«e, Gary. The WoK a Chinese cookbook. Nitty Gritty Press, 1970. $3.95. 
Recipes using a basic Chinese kitchen utensil, the wok. 

Lee, Jim. Jim Lee's Chinese Cookbook. Harper & Row, 1968. $8 95 

!S?e ll T./TtK^, are Cantonese and include ingredients thai a^e readily obtain- 
able or else a satisfactory substitute is suggested. ^ oowu.n 

^Si^i-^^r' ^ Tsuifeng Lin. CHnese Gastronomy. Hastings House, 1969. $10 

SiLf^T/ l"^^^ developnent of Chinese cullnar^^;, not only iis- 

^Toilf cu?fi^!«^*?^''f^ r*^"^' °" aifferencei oJ ^a^e o? re- 

gional cuisines, classical cuisine and plain home cooking. 
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Sm!*"^.^"- "^'"^'^ ^^"^P-- internauonal. Ltd.. 

ana nenus with many beautilS p^aphs information on table setting 

Miller, Gloria Bley. The Thousand Re^pe Chinese Cookbook. Grosset s Dualap, 1970 

Trent, May Wong. F'ljhty Px'eciou3 Chinese Reoipes, Macmillan 1973 S8 95 



Cooking Classes 
(Call for cost and class schedules.) 



California Street Cooking School 
2877 California street 
San Francisco, California 94115 
Phone: 567-4021 



Chinatovm YWCA 

965 Clay Street 

San Francisco, California 

Phone: 982-3922 



94108 



Chinese American Women's Club of Santa 

Clara County, P.O. Box 5091 
San Jose, California 95150 
Phone: Unable to find 



Co-Op 

1295 South Main 

Walnut Creek, California 

Phone: 935-6150 



94596 



Co-Op 

1550 Shattuck 
Berkeley, California 
Phone: 843-6793 



94709 



Co-Op 

1414 University Avenue 
Berkeley, California 94702 
Phone : 848-6001 



Mandarin Restaxirant 
Ghirardelli Square 
San Francisco, California 
Phone: 673-8812 



94133 



Mid-Peninsula YWCA 
4161 Alma 

Palo Alto, California 
Phone: 494-0972 



94306 



Compiled by carol Coon, BARC, 6/19 fi 20/74 

the opinions expressed herein do not necessarli» ,-LnJr.TlZ ana weitare. However, 
U.S. Office of Mucafi,,., not neoess<iri.'y reflect the position or poUcy of Uie 
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BOOT MID soHt BEST COPY AVAILABLE 

or 

Putting It Together with Kung Pu and T'ai Chi Ch'uan 

^2Si2J2L« ^ generic term referring to all of the many styles of Chinese boxing, some 
styles are pacifistic, while others are aggressive. ««*«ig. !»o«e 

Chen, Kenneth. Buddhism in China, Princeton, 1964. $20 

Emperor Hsiao-wen, attributed in various sources as founder of ShaoUn Tenple. 

p!'20?2l?'''^"'^'*^* Development of Ancient Sports," China Reoonetruete , Hay 1966, 

StH-Ja,^?? J^4?f ^^^"^ Fighting Arte. Kodansha, 1969. $12.50. ' 

Scholarly, comprehensive historical information. 

IT^^IL V^^^^T' ""^^ yo"' old comic book heroes with your 

bare hands," Eequzre, August 1973, p.7<H * ^ w*«i youz: 

^e^^ie style!^**" ""^^ "^"^^ "^"^ " '''''' 

Pong, Leo. Cfe>^ Z^o^ Put Kung^Fu, Wehman. $4.95. 

Haines, Bruce. Karate*8 History and Trcdit-'ana, TutUe, 1968 $4 25 
Traces history from fifth to twentieth century. * * 

Jnside Kuy^ Fu (Magazine). 7033 Sunset Blvd., suite 301, Los Angeles, Ca. 90028. 

Kimg Fu Meditationa and Chinese Proverbial Wisdom. Adapted by Ellen K. Hau. i^u>r, 
x^/j« 9i«9d paper* 

Macculloch, John A., et al, eds. Mythology of All Races, vol. 8, p.l89. 

Mountain in Northern China and asaociation of 
Bodhidharma, Vidian patriarch, with the temple. 

f' f Societies, Holt, Rinehart Winston, 1968. $9.95. 
Tells of the Triad Society founded by the monks of the ShaoUn Temple. 

Mechanics Illustrated, "Meet Kung Fu, Father of Karate." 66,64-65, April 1970. 

Parker, Edmund. Sea:>ets of Chinese Karate, Prentice-Hall, 1963. $6.95. 

smith, Robert w. , ed. Secrets of ShaoUn Temple Boxing, Tuttle, 1964. $5.25. 

^gner, Bruce. Bruce Tegner's Book of Kurig Fu and Tai Chi, Bantam, 1973. $1.25 

l^a^aZr.: P^i968!"'nL ^^^^ 

llt^lJ^l: P-^^f ^^^^ * TP^^ of «»e dilapidated drum tower of the Shao-lin Ssu, 

^""f monasteries of North China, at Sung Shan Ir 1S20. Cited 
only for this one photo for the "enthusiast" - no other information 
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BEST COPY AVAILABLE 



T'AI CHI CH'UAN : Basically an effective and simple method of body-conditioning. It 

is moving meditation combining deep breathing with a series of slow 

rs::c:i:LTc^^^^^^^ ^^"^"^ ^ 

Sje^l'tts 'i^r%3'^f^1/'*r" introa^^ea by Maxwell L. Howell, 

cad^ncef a^ music^ '''''' -^^h long-playing record including original 

"Promote physical culture and improve the people's health." - ca»airman Mao. 

^Uk TaUchi; the "supreme ultimate" exercise for 

Healthy sport and self-defense. Tuttle, 1967, cl966. $7.25. ^^r<ji,se jor 

Delza, Sophia. T'ai Chi Ch'uan. Rev. cd. Cornerstone, 1972. $1.95. 
l1?i.%.95' $2!2f ;Ser!^ ' "^"^^ " ol^reography of hody and miM. Harper . Row, 
^x'ScJpLf SSgS illustrated with 74 poses, uses, underlying 

Lu,^Hui.ching. T»ai Chi Ch'uan; a mmual of instruction. St. Martin's Press, 1973. 
Maisel, Edward. Tai Chi for Health. New ed. Holt, Rinehart & Winston, 1972. 

^ate"2d%iu T^. ^ T'^i Chi Ch'uPii, check Ma Bell's Yellow Pages (under Judo, 
Karate and Jxu Jitsu) . Investigate: free universities; people's yelLw pages, Y's. 

Contacts for T'ai Chi films: 

Tom Davenport, 235 2nd Ave., New York 10003. 
A film made in Taiwan of a master - available for sale or rental. 

T'ai Chi Society, 310 E. 42nd St., New York 10017. 

The San Francisco T'ai Chi Ch'uan Health studio, P.O. Box 2886, San Francisco, Ca. 
W.A. Palmer Films, inc., 611 Howard St., san Francisco, ca. 94105. 

BeJk^ey 9^720.^'"''^'^°'' '^^'^"^^ " 

Has 8-minute black and white film entitled T'ai Chi. 

Compiled by Sandra Drissen, BARC. 6/19 & 20/74 

Sle uT'oMic^^^f the subject of this report was supported in ^ol« or in p^-t by 
™f;,»f Wucation. Department of Health. Education and Welfare. How«er. 
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VISITING CHINA 



/Getting into China/ BEST COPY AVAILABLE 

For the visa, write; 
Visa Section 

Embassy of the People's RepubUc of China 
415 St. Andrew's Street 
Ottawa, Ontario, Canada 

IS^^f^^^e""*; intermediary, must apply in person or in writing to this 

. T ^ "ff ' occupation, reason for travel, delired 

length of stay and intended means of transportation to and from China. 

^ ^^^9' " granted permission, the 

$5 to the Ottawa embrssy. ((^ronicZ^/toamt^r/j^^n; MW) ^""^'^^ 

For InformaUon for specific requirements, check: 

People's Republic of China Uaison Office 
2300 Connecticut Avenue, N.w. 
Washington, d.C. 20008 




/Once You Get There/ 

tl^lilK^oll"^^^ "iPP^^'^^-BooJ'S' 171 Madison Ave., 

1500 pages covering all aspects - history, culture, pontics, etc., 
with illustrations and fold out maps. 

Fo^or 's Pefeingr by odile Cail. 1972. 56.95. David McKay Co., inc. 

Mora the typical travel guide book with what to see, what to buy and what to 

L^^tJlJ^^ Pe^pZe'fl Republic of Chim for Traoelera of Chineee Aneestty by 
Ruth lor Malloy. Single copies: US $2, Canada $2.20. Send check to China 
Guide, Box 706, Adelphi, Md. 20782. 

^l^^^^Wik * 2?^^!«-<^^«*ian writer and world traveler, visited China 
in 1965 and 1973. ihis 60-page pocketsize guide is designed primarily for 
^nS™tLn ancestry. Many of its pages, however, contain practical 

informatxon of value to any intended visitor - or dreamer. 

Compiled by Johanna Goldschmid, BARC, 
6/19 & 20/74 

S^'^^^'i^^^^^^^'S the subject of this report was supported in whole or in part by 
the U.S. Office of Education, Department of Health, Education and Welfare. However, 
f, « f Sr^^*? ^^^^ ^ necessarily reflect the position or policy of the 
Srlo^ld S'LJer^r ' endorsement by the S.S. Office Vt EdLti^ 
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